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THE RELATIONS OF THE SEXES. 


THERE is no department of life where there seems at present 
to be more need for authoritative ethical guidance than that 
which involves the relations of the sexes. On this subject 
metaphysical philosophy has nothing whatever to say; super- 
natural religion has been content with giving its sanction to 
prevailing custom; and social science speaks as yet with an 
uncertain voice. The lack of initiative on the part of religion 
can be sufficiently explained. In the historic faiths that are 
based on primitive misconceptions of nature, the codes of pre- 
cepts concern mainly the ceremonial observances that are 
associated with the belief in supernatural beings, and what is 
left for rules of conduct in the affairs of the present world, 
deals almost entirely with the most obvious and universal con- 
ditions of social order, such as the protection of life and 
property. Of the ten commandments, for example, on which 
Christian morality is founded, scarcely more than half can 
strictly be called ethical, and only one deals with the domestic 
relations on their own merits. That one is not the seventh, 
forbidding adultery, which is really an adjunct of the eighth, 
“Thou shalt not steal,” but the fifth, enjoining children to 
honor their parents, where there is some recognition of the 
social stability that is furthered by strengthening family ties. 
Not only, however, do both these precepts merely confirm 
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arrangements that must have already existed, without any 
attempt to justify them, but they contain no suggestion of any 
form of marriage more advanced than the polygamy or union 
of several women with one man, that was current among the 
Hebrews, and was apparently not unsuited to their stage of 
civilization. The eyes of theocratic law-givers have seldom 
been turned far either into the past or into the future; but it 
is worthy of notice that in the comments of Jesus upon the 
Mosaic law, while there is still no endeavor to support arbi- 
trary precepts by a reasoned appeal to the realities of life, 
there is at least evidence of some approach to the monogamic 
ideal. On the whole, however, it is fair to say that Chris- 
tianity, like all other transcendental religions, accepted the 
prevailing type of sexual relationship, just as it accepted 
slavery, without seeking to do more than give a mystical 
character to its sanction. 

I have said that there is as yet no clear deliverance on this 
matter from social science, but I should rather have said 
“from the interpreters of social science,” for it will be my 
aim to show that in spite of the conflict of opinion among 
experts there is ample material in the natural history of our 
race for a doctrine of marriage that will embody the authority 
alike of @ priori principles and of experience. I shall not 
spend time on the general thesis that monogamy is a more 
highly evolved form of sexual union, and one more suited to 
the circumstances of advanced societies than any other kind 
of marriage that is known to have existed. The arguments 
that support this judgment have been presented by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer with such irresistible force that there is no need 
to do more than refer to them in the briefest terms. It is 
undeniable, in the first place, that if we make a sufficiently 
wide historic retrospect,—a retrospect that includes pre- 
human as well as human evolution,—we shall find a general 
though somewhat irregular progress from promiscuous and 
temporary relations of the sexes to unions that approximate 
more and more closely toa strict monogamy. This important 
fact, that our species seems slowly but steadily to have moved 
in the direction of a certain ideal by an unconscious and em- 
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pirical discovery of its advantage, is strongly reinforced by 
two arguments of a more abstract nature. One of these is 
drawn from the general theory of evolution. When it is 
realized that every process of development—inorganic as well 
as organic—means a passage from conditions and relations 
that are indefinite to others that are relatively definite, and 
admit of more exact prevision, there is a strong presumption 
that domestic institutions, like all other social products, will 
conform to the general rule, and that the most evolved form 
of marriage will be that which is most durable, and gives scope 
for the greatest variety of coherent relationships. A more 
convincing argument still is based on a rational study of the 
inevitable effects of different forms of: sexual union upon the 
welfare of societies and of the race as a whole. Recognizing, 
as we must, that the sexual instincts have their raison d’étre in 
the preservation of the species,—an end to which all others 
must be subordinate, in the eyes of society, at least, and there- 
fore eventually of the individual,—we are constrained further 
to admit that whatever kind of marriage favors most the suc- 
cessful upbringing of children is on that ground alone to 
be judged the best. Now, whatever advantage a polygamous 
union may have in regard to the care of offspring in the con- 
dition of life determined by a militarist régime, there can be no 
question that in all the more advanced communities of the indus- 
trial type, children have by far the best chance in a home where 
the exclusive attention of both parents is bestowed upon their 
family. We find here the root of the whole matter. What- 
ever superstructure of convention, and law, and sentiment 
may have been built up on the relations of the sexes, the 
corner-stone must always be the well-being of the next gener- 
ation. Directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, 
this paramount consideration will force its influence backward 
on the institutions of every community. Where it is ignored 
or inadequately realized, natural selection will inflict the 
penalty of extinction, while those societies which are most 
deeply impressed by its significance will be the torch-bearers 
of evolution. In this aspect it might be thought safe to 
assume that monogany was sufficiently justified as at least the 
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theoretic limit of progress in the domestic relations, whatever 
difference of opinion might exist as to its implications and its 
practicability but I cannot make even this assumption with- 
out referring shortly to a curious argument used by M. Le- 
tourneau in his book on “ The Evolution of Marriage.” As 
this work forms one of the volumes of a well-known scientific 
series, and is therefore endowed with an authority even beyond 
what it may fairly claim as the embodiment of much care- 
ful and acute research, it will be worth while to see what is 
the author’s summing-up and what is his prophecy for the 
future, especially in view of the fact that he poses as a 
thorough-going evolutionist. 

“The matrimonial contract will end,” he writes, “by being 
the same kind of contract as any other, freely accepted, freely 
maintained, freely dissolved.” And again: “The doctrine 
has been firmly held that the family, as we have it instituted 
in Europe, . . . is the deau-tdeal, the sacred and immutable 
sociological type. Ethnography, however, and even history, 
teach us that the present familial type . . . has not always 
existed, and that it is the result, like everything else, of a slow 
evolution ; from whence it ts reasonable to infer that tt will still 
continue to be modified.” It is the argument contained in 
these last words that calls forth an emphatic protest from all 
who are interested in saving a half-instructed public from a 
travesty of the Evolution Theory. M. Letourneau may have 
other grounds more valid for anticipating the dissolution of 
the family, but at the outset he must be debarred from any 
support from the grotesque notion that evolution means in- 
cessant change without any limit. There is, of course, a 
point in the equilibration of the forces affecting any aggregate 
where evolution ends and disintegration begins, but no one, so 
far as I am aware, except M. Letourneau, has ever regarded 
this kind of change as one to be hailed with satisfaction. If 
it can be shown that there is any form of sexual union, as yet 
unsuspected, which is likely to further the continued exist- 
ence and development of the species, or of any advanced 
society, more efficiently than monogamy, by all means give it 
recognition and a fair trial; but let us at least be spared the 
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suggestion of hypothetical compeiitors based on a misunder- 
standing of the law of evolution. Monogamy now holds the 
field as the ideal form of marriage, and a much more profit- 
able task than speculating as to what other conceivable form 
of union might supersede it, will be that of considering what 
is implied by its full acceptance, and in what degree the ideal 
can ever be attained. 

What, then, is required, and what is forbidden, in the com- 
mandment that each man shall have one wife, and each woman 
one husband? But first it may be asked whether any command- 
ment at all is necessary. Granted that it is a supreme princi- 
ple of social ethics that the sex-relations of the present gen- 
eration shall be determined with reference to the well-being of 
succeeding generations, and granted that this end is in the main 
most fully secured by individual unions of a lasting character, 
cannot the principle be sufficiently maintained by trusting, if 
not to the social sentiment of each member of the community, 
at least to the constraining effect of the general opinion? Is it 
necessary, is it even desirable, that sexual relations should be 
subject in any degree to the sanctions of law and religion? 
Many in our day are clamoring for greater personal freedom 
in regard to sexual ties. They do not seek to overthrow 
monogamy, but they wish some relaxation of its despotism, 
some allowance for exceptional cases, and they press for either 
a looser control by the State and the Church, or for complete 
liberation. Is this a reasonable claim? I believe not. There 
may be much, there undoubtedly zs much, that is unsatisfactory 
in the position which marriage holds both as a civil contract 
and as a religious sacrament; but while there are any public 
institutions at all to give definite expression to the general 
opinion, there can be no matter of which it is more important 
that they should take cognizance than the control of sex-rela- 
tions. What the exact nature of this control should be is a 
point that will be referred to presently; but what I wish to 
urge just now is that it is of the highest moment that mar- 
riage should be subject to a universal rule, and that we dare 
not forego the chance of investing it with all available sanctions. 
However jealous we may be of encroachments on personal 
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liberty, we dare not trust the conscience of the average man 
with the entire control of those animal passions and vagrant 
fancies that have been transmitted from stages of development 
where a prodigal excess of energy in the sexual instincts 
could alone guarantee the survival of the type. There are 
weighty reasons, moreover, why we should not be satisfied in 
this matter to rely even on the outward conscience that is 
constituted by the approval and disapproval of the community, 
in so far as that is expressed informally. One reason is that 
a public opinion, however general and assured, which is not 
crystallized into definite enactments, or at least registered in 
some permanent form, could not have the necessary continuity 
to hold the balance justly between the interests of one gen- 
eration and those of the next. Social sentiment, even of the 
vaguest kind, is often effective enough in affairs that come 
within easy reach of its apprehension, but it is not to be de- 
pended on when any degree of imaginative insight is required. 
Besides, in sex-relations there is a lack of opportunity both for 
acquiring sufficient information and for exerting adequate 
pressure on individuals. In a matter which immediately con- 
cerns two people only, and which they may have reasons for 
keeping as secret as possible between themselves, it is difficult 
for the general public either to know enough or to feel strongly 
enough to justify interference. On all these grounds I main- 
tain that those have no case who would set sexual unions free 
from all responsibility to universal principles, clearly formu- 
lated and sanctioned in some sort by recognized social insti- 
tutions. 

Before considering what is implied in the full acceptance of 
monogamy, it will be well to ask how matters stand at present. 
In the course of social evolution the sanctity of the family has 
been hedged round by many bulwarks, most of which have 
arisen without any conscious direction on the part of society. 
The legal sanction required for the marriage-bond, though 
devised probably more to regulate the transmission of property 
than to secure the general care of offspring, has naturally come 
to have a wider significance by allowing no status to children 
born out of lawful wedlock. The marriage ceremonies which 
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in one form or another are found in all communities except 
the most barbarous, whether they are associated with religious 
rites or not, offer further evidence that society, as a whole, feels 
itself concerned in the family arrangements of each individual 
unit. The wedding feast, the wedding gifts, the wedding calls, 
must all be regarded as marks of tutelage over every two 
members of the group who publicly join their lives together. 
Nor does this effective though unorganized supervision begin 
only with the determining event. In all the relations that lead 
up to marriage the pressure of social opinion may be dis- 
cerned. Chastity is indirectly enforced by the penalty of 
losing one’s good name, which, indeed, may be imperilled 
even by the appearance of any irregular sexual act. More 
than this, a code of manners has been evolved, none the less 
coercive because it is unwritten, which expresses the monog- 
amous ideal with a measure of sway over personal conduct 
that depends on the level of refinement reached by each social 
circle. In its most developed form this code enjoins a certain 
reserve of behavior in all intercourse between the sexes, an 
avoidance of every word or sign that could by any possible 
construction be thought to suggest or favor irregular relations. 
The virtue of modesty, which in this sense is, theoretically at 
least, applicable to both sexes alike, is cultivated as a guarantee 
of chastity. But there is a further refinement still. A perfect 
monogamic union is to be secured not only by continence 
before marriage but by constancy after marriage, and this lat- 
ter requirement throws back its influence on the earlier period 
in another way. The welfare of society, in so far as it depends 
on the constitution of the family, cannot be assured by nega- 
tive conditions alone. It is not enough that two people should 
be reserved for each other; no less important a consider- 
ation is that they should be well suited. A union that fails 
in this aspect is not only unstable, but even if it be preserved 
it is ill-suited to provide the proper conditions for the suc- 
cessful up-bringing of children. Society can of course do 
little of a positive nature to determine choice in marriage. 
It asserts itself, however, in two ways. It exercises a veto or 
rather a moral dissuasion in cases where there is an obvious 
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unfitness that is likely to tell unfavorably on the next gener- 
ation, and in the second place it indirectly exacts a certain 
deliberation from those who are about to marry. This latter 
influence is expressed not only in condemnation of marriages 
or engagements hastily contracted, but in a much more effec- 
tive manner by the convention, as it may be called, of court- 
ship. Although this institution is to be found throughout a 
great part of the animal kingdom, and has a natural origin in 
what Darwin has termed “the greater eagerness of the male,” 
it has in human societies gained a peculiar importance as a 
means of conveying social pressure. What was in the begin- 
ning the comparative indifference of the female in the choice of 
a mate has been transformed into maidenly coyness, a quality 
to which there has been gradually and unconsciously assigned 
a highly significant social function. Coyness is something 
quite distinct from modesty in the sense in which it has been 
used above. It is a somewhat inadequate name to express the 
fact that to women has been granted the right to the final 
word in the expression of personal preference, and therefore 
that they have been constituted the guardians of dignified 
behavior in the preliminaries of marriage. Public opinion has 
turned this opportunity to account by imposing a standard of 
manners which has the practical effect of delaying decision, 
and thus securing some guarantee against a hasty and ill- 
judged assortment. 

When a union is once formed or is about to be formed, the 
mechanism of the law may be employed, and by stress of 
social opinion is commonly employed, to register the contract, 
and law being once invoked retains its hold on those con- 
cerned, both by enforcing the penalties of a breach at the in- 
stance of the aggrieved party, and by punishing bigamy as a 
crime against society. But the legal insistence on monogamy 
is partial even in theory, and in practice has still more serious 
limitations. The control lasts only while both parties are 
alive, and, even while it is nominally binding, it admits of 
evasions that partly weaken its effect. The release which is 
claimed as compensation for a breach of contract gives free- 
dom to the wrong-doer as well as to the sufferer, and in some 
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countries the facility with which divorce may be accomplished 
directly encourages collusion between contracting parties who 
have tired of their bonds. 

The social sentiment that is expressed informally is more 
pervading and consistent than the law, but it is difficult to 
compare the nature of the two forces, as the former varies so 
greatly in the different strata of Society. If, however, we may 
take those circles where serious reflection and refinement of 
feeling are most prevalent as expressing the true authoritative 
voice of the community, we find that public criticism, es- 
pecially coming from those who are in the closest relations of 
sympathy with any married pair whose conduct may be in 
question, has a powerful influence in preserving the sanctity 
of the monogamic union. It is true that the severity of its 
judgment, even at the highest level, is often tempered by a 
self-interested indulgence towards failures in constancy, espe- 
cially among men with regard to their own sex; but this 
attitude is not often defended on grounds of reason, being 
rather a tolerant concession in feeling towards the weakness 
of the flesh. In its most deliberate and impartial expression 
public sentiment tends distinctly to the view that when a man 
and a woman have once chosen each other for better, for 
worse, they must cleave together till death parts them. 
Though divorce may be tolerated, it is held to require strong 
justification, and the marriage of a divorced person is regarded 
with some disfavor. We may further trace a growing feeling 
against remarriage, even after the death of the first wife or 
husband. Such a union is not absolutely condemned, but if 
it is made hastily, the lack of respect for the dead is resented, 
and in any case the whole circumstances are weighed before 
even a modified approval is given. Those who marry more 
than twice run a serious risk of forfeiting altogether the good 
opinion of their society. 

Such, I believe, is the present position of this question. The 
duty laid on individuals is, as in the case of all other ethical 
principles, imposed by the general sense of the community 
constraining its members to act in the interests of the whole, 
and therefore as much in the interest of each unit as accords 
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with the welfare of all the others. The obligation is not of 
course at every point consciously referred to its source. The 
feeling that prompts a general conformity to social demands 
has become largely instinctive, and the particular conduct 
associated with this feeling in regard to the relations of the 
sexes has been gradually evolved into its present form, which 
is impressed on our manners and customs, our legal systems, 
our literature and art and religion. But it is the province of 
scientific philosophy to analyze every moral tradition or con- 
vention, however imposing its authority may be, in order to 
discover its rationale and the law of its development, so that 
true progress may be made surer in becoming more intelligent. 

We may now consider the existing customs, laws, and 
sentiments which I have indicated as determining the relations 
of the sexes, with the purpose of judging how far they are 
based on sound principles, how far they succeed in expressing 
these principles, and in what direction changes should be 
sought that will be in harmony at once with the ultimate 
ideal and with the limiting conditions of progress in human 
nature. 

The answers to these inquiries have been in part already 
anticipated. We have seen that the paramount consideration 
in determining the best form of sexual union must be the 
successful nurture of the succeeding generation, and that a 
process of selection has brought monogamy to the front as 
the ideal kind of marriage for attaining that end,—a result 
which might have been forecast on @ priori grounds. It has 
further appeared that, apart from the general nature of the 
union, an element of the highest importance is that the parents 
should be so well suited to each other as not only to produce 
vigorous offspring, but to co-operate harmoniously in their 
upbringing. We may pass then to examine the efficiency of 
the mechanism by which these ends are served at the present 
time in our own and other civilized countries. 

As the legal enactments of a free people must always lag 
behind the general sentiment, and even where they reflect 
that sentiment faithfully, can only express a part of it, it 
will be convenient first to criticise the prevailing social con- 
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victions as to the proper relations of the sexes under their 
widest aspect, and afterwards to consider at each point how 
far the physical constraint of the law should be invoked to 
enforce compliance or exact penalties, and how far reliance 
should be placed on moral suasion. I have already offered 
what I hold to be weighty reasons why we can never seek to 
dispense with legal sanctions altogether; but while this posi- 
tion will be assumed, there is room for controversy at special 
points as to whether the authority of the law should be ex- 
tended or relaxed. 

Beginning with the period before marriage, we may ask 
first whether the means now adopted for securing a satisfac- 
tory choice are the best that can be devised. The tendency 
in recent times, among the English-speaking races at least, 
has undoubtedly been towards lessening interference with 
individual liberty, even on the part of family and friends, and 
trusting more and more to the action of the “ elective affini- 
ties” that assert themselves with ever increasing emphasis. 
The marriage of convenience or arrangement is discredited, 
but this change of feeling must not be interpreted to mean that 
all idea of regulation has given place to a doctrine of /azssez 
faire. Society has never in any degree given up its concern 
with individual unions: indeed, it is more busily interested 
in them now than at any former time. But it has come to 
recognize that its efforts can be more wisely expended in 
providing the conditions for a suitable choice than in dictating 
decisions based on superficial judgments. There is a wide 
difference between the new régime of personal liberty and the 
primitive anarchy in sexual relations. The regulation by the 
community is still present, though it has gradually become 
less direct and mechanical, and freedom of choice can be 
trusted to produce good results only in the degree that indi- 
vidual members can be made to realize their responsibility. I 
have already referred to some of the more palpable guarantees 
that Society has provided,—its inculcation of the virtue of 
modest reticence in behavior, and its establishment of the 
convention of courtship, but it will be well to look into the 
matter a little more deeply. The conditions of a wise choice 
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in anything are a sufficient variety to choose from and suffi- 
cient opportunity of comparison before a decision has to be 
made. In the development of domestic institutions the un- 
conscious action of Society in providing both of these condi- 
tions has hitherto been mainly negative, though more or 
less imperfect attempts have always been made to main- 
tain something equivalent to a marriage-market. The effi- 
ciency of this machinery will be considered presently; but 
I must first ask attention to a factor which, if not strictly 
positive in its nature, has yet assumed the highest impor- 
tance both in aiding the selective process and in strengthen- 
ing the final decision. I refer to the idealization of animal 
appetite into the complex but very definite emotion of sexual 
love. That this motive, as we now understand it, is a product 
of social evolution, is clear from its comparative insignificance 
even in such advanced societies as those of Greece and Rome ; 
that it is a powerful determinant in sex-relations scarcely 
needs to be demonstrated. If, however, we are to use it 
aright and turn it to its full account, we must analyze its 
nature and influence more closely than is usually attempted. 
There may be some to whom the scientific analysis of roman- 
tic love will seem a desecration. They may be inclined to 
fancy that if the mystery of its genesis is penetrated, its 
imaginative charm will be lost, and its power weakened or de- 
stroyed. But this is surely a needless fear. Instead of seeking 
to blind ourselves to the undeniable fact that certain feelings 
which are now among the most exalted have their roots 
in instincts that are common to all organic nature, shall we 
not rather find reason for pride that so noble a superstructure 
could be reared on the elemental basis of life? If sexual 
desires in their rudiments seem to us now gross and unworthy 
of socialized beings, it is only in contrast with the transfigured 
forms they have assumed in their association with less egoistic 
impulses. For this is the essence of the idealizing process 
that has purged the reproductive instincts of their crude and 
brutal selfishness, and turned them into a potent instrument 
of social organization. The familiar contrast between love 
and desire is not always clearly conceived. It is the glory of 
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love not that it excludes desire, but that it includes it, only so 
combined with the sympathetic emotions, and in such moder- 
ate proportion to them, that it remains no longer a disintegra- 
ting force. It is unnecessary to trace at any length the course 
of development by which this transformation has been accom- 
plished. I will only point out how supremely natural it has 
been. Every sexual union, however casual and temporary, 
admits an element of common interest; and even the smallest 
use that may be made of such an opportunity of sympathy 
offers a vantage-ground for further progress. Every exten- 
sion of the connection, however it may be caused, makes pos- 
sible a closer knitting of the bond; the joint efforts for the 
rearing of offspring affording the fullest scope for the growth 
of a mutual affection. But while this unconscious natural 
selection and individual adaptation have been manifestly oper- 
ating towards greater definiteness in sex-relationships, it is 
doubtful if much permanent headway could ever have been 
made against the anarchic tendencies of sexual passion if a 
powerful auxiliary had not been found in the control exer- 
cised by social opinion. There is a subtle but all-important 
reaction of the community—of the whole race, indeed—upon 
its members in this matter, quite apart from the physical or 
moral constraint that coerces the will of individuals for recog- 
nized public ends. I refer to the place that has been accorded 
to the sentiment of love in the traditions of culture that are 
transmitted from age to age, and form our most precious 
inheritance from the past. Though it is a product only of 
the latest era of civilization, the imaginative conception of a 
chivalrous worship of the ideal type of womanhood and of a 
standard of conduct in harmony with such devotion has 
proved to be the most potent factor in human progress that 
history has yet revealed. Every child that is now born in 
any advanced society enters sooner or later into an atmos- 
phere of thought and feeling on the questions of sex that is 
filled with the glamour of poetic fancy and romantic idealism. 
Even those who live most like the beasts that perish cannot 
remain wholly insensible to the influence, and its power over all 
who are capable of any refinement of sentiment makes it one 
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of the chief determining forces of life. If we seek for the 
essential character of this emotion as it is expressed in litera- 
ture, in art, in religion, we shall find it in the insistence on 
the beauty of a whole-hearted absorption in a single affection. 
The chaos of impulses that fill the mind on the threshold of 
the world of action is conceived as reduced to order under 
the control of an overmastering passion which gives a perma- 
nent direction to the whole nature. It is true that in romantic 
love there is an impersonal element; it is the emotion itself 
that attracts us as well as the loved one. But this exaltation 
of feeling that seems in a measure to withdraw us from the 
object and throw us back upon ourselves, in no way resembles 
the primitive indifference to personal qualities that precluded 
all constancy of attachment. On the contrary, the reaction of 
love upon the general springs of conduct can only attain its 
full power under the two conditions that the concentration of 
feeling on one object shall be strong enough to overbear all 
wayward desires, and that the common ground of sympathy 
between the two natures shall be the widest possible. It may 
be seen then that the ideal love which is the theme of poetry and 
romance is no primary emotion to be reckoned with as a 
transcendental element in human experience, but is simply the 
ultimate form, as anticipated by the imagination, which sexual 
appetite assumes when its full bearing on social development 
has been realized. The aspirations of the highest natures 
throughout the later stages of evolution have gradually crys- 
tallized into a definite ideal, which has become a potent factor 
in the social environment that so largely moulds individual 
members of the race into harmony with the laws of progress. 
That the sentiment of love which seems to rise so spon- 
taneously in the breast of each of us is, in its nobler refine- 
ments at least, a creation of humanity in the interests of its 
aggregate welfare, cannot in any real sense detract from its 
beauty, or lower its rank among the springs of conduct. 
Rather must we feel that, if its origin has been rightly de- 
scribed, a far more worthy place is assigned to it as the central 
motive of life in its widest aspect, than could ever have been 
claimed while its raison d’étre lay unrecognized. 
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From the practical stand-point, at least, the interpretation 
afforded by the deeper analysis should be welcome. For if 
the ideal of love has been evolved, each one of us whose 
opinion and feeling form elements in the social judgments of 
the race, is called upon to accept a measure of responsibility 
for its preservation and enforcement. It may even be that the 
evolution of the ideal itself is not yet complete, and therefore 
that we must help to determine in what direction further 
progress may be made. But to keep for the present to the 
more proximate question, we may ask what can be done to 
press the more consistent acceptance of the ideal in its exist- 
ing theoretic form. The influence we may bring to bear is 
twofold; it may find systematic expression in educational 
methods, and it may less formally by example and precept 
affect the general tone of sentiment inthe community. Though 
there are signs of a more rational attitude than has hitherto 
been held in regard to the cultivation of the sexual instincts 
in the upbringing of children, the vast majority of parents and 
teachers alike are as yet wholly without any intelligent principle 
in the treatment of this most important matter. At the critical 
period when sexual feelings begin to assert themselves, instead 
of watching for every opportunity of guidance through the 
frank satisfaction of natural curiosity, and the suggestion of 
the higher aspects of the passion of love, we too commonly 
follow a timid and shiftless policy of evasion and /aissez faire, 
if not of actual repression. By such a course we directly 
tend to bring about that isolation of the purely animal in- 
stincts from all the wider human affections, which it has been 
the priceless service of romantic idealism so largely to pre- 
vent. It is not by fostering an artificial mystery about the 
simple facts of sex-relations that we can hope to stimulate the 
nobler imaginative developments of the sentiment of love; 
rather do we by such ill-judged reticence encourage the 
growth of morbid and ill-regulated desires. When this con- 
spiracy of silence is reinforced by the effects of our con- 
ventual system of education, whereby youths and girls spend 
their years of adolescence in an unnatural separation from 
each other, and too often are removed even from the influences 
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of family life, we cannot wonder that the entire lack of prepa- 
ration for a worthy and reasonable love becomes painfully 
apparent when the limits of authority are reached, and con- 
duct and feeling are subject only to the less definite control 
of public opinion. A good deal of the criticism which a 
rational doctrine of the relations of the sexes would direct 
upon our educational methods must involve changes in the 
general fabric of society that are too wide to be discussed 
within the limits of this paper; but there is one measure, pre- 
senting no difficulties of arrangement, that surely demands 
more attention than it now receives. If the true preparation 
for love and marriage is, as I hold it to be, to learn to asso- 
ciate physical passion with the higher emotions developed 
by social sympathy—with a single-hearted devotion that de- 
mands courage, and self-sacrifice, and considerate forethought 
and tenderness ; if we wish to bind all these qualities together 
in the imagination of the young and clothe the conception 
with every attribute of beauty that fancy can devise, how can 
we forego the precious opportunities that lie to our hand in 
the persuasive witchery of art? The power that may be exer- 
cised in the formation of character by the presentment of ideal 
types is as yet very imperfectly utilized. Love is par excel- 
lence the theme of the artist, and young people will soon find 
this out for themselves; but there is a wide difference in the 
degrees of idealization, and, while we concern ourselves to 
exclude the grosser forms, we neglect the only effective means 
of accomplishing this, namely, the persistent presentation of 
the sentiment in its noblest examples. It is the prevalent 
idea that the longer we can keep all notions of love, even in 
its romantic guise, out of children’s heads, the better it will 
be for them. Surely it would be a wiser policy to fill their 
minds as soon as they are able to receive them, with the 
creations of art in which love is represented in its sublimest 
aspects. The youth who is familiar with the love-stories of 
Shakespeare, and George Eliot, and Meredith, will suffer little 
harm from the gilded sensualism of the Restoration drama. 
Let us hasten to implant the images of beauty that will keep 
the soul sweet and wholesome, and free from the taint of any 
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later influences, however sordid these may be. Let it be one 
of the chief aims of education to gather from history and 
fiction, from poetry and the drama, such notable instances of 
pure romantic devotion as will consecrate forever the passion 
of love in the imagination of those who study them. 

When we turn from these opportunities of direct and sys- 
tematic influence through the emotional training of the young 
to consider how the ideal of love can be more deeply impressed 
on the mind of the community by informal methods, we shall 
find no lack of occasion for the efforts of those individual 
members who may find courage to brave public opinion in 
expressing their feelings and convictions on this subject. We 
know how many arduous steps have yet to be taken before 
the consecration of sexual desire to the ends of a perfect 
marriage-bond can become a reality. The sentiment of so- 
ciety has reached the point of decreeing that women shall be 
chaste, on penalty of hopelessly losing caste; it has still to 
pass the same law for men. There are some who profess to 
hold this an unattainable ajm, urging that the two sexes are 
subject to different conditions, and cannot, therefore, be made 
amenable to the same rule. It is true that in the case of 
women the social prohibition of every act that would forestall 
the issues of a permanent union was at once more easy to 
enforce and more essential to the establishment of family ties. 
But even when it is granted that men are by nature more 
strongly tempted to allow sexual passion to break through 
both inward and outward restraints, and, further, that the more 
obvious penalties of transgression, as well to themselves as to 
the community, are comparatively slight, we are none the less 
bound to press onward towards the ideal by demanding that 
the same standard of personal purity shall be applied to both 
sexes alike. Though it should have to be admitted that this 
ideal is, for men, a counsel of perfection, it is still the goal to- 
wards which all true progress must tend. But there is good 
reason to hold that its attainment is not so chimerical as many 
would profess to believe. It is no doubt hopeless to expect 
that in any large and heterogeneous society prenuptial chastity 


will ever become an absolute and universal rule; until the mil- 
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lennium is reached there will always be individuals who recog- 
nize no control but that of physical force, and who in the absence 
of any practicable legal restraint will follow their own impulses 
with little regard to consequences. But it is perfectly reason- 
able to anticipate a time, which our endeavors may bring sen- 
sibly nearer, when all sexual intercourse that is not associated 
with a genuine sympathy of nature, and acknowledged in the 
outward bond of a permanent union, will be accounted treason 
to the community and to the race, and those who defy public 
sentiment in this matter, be they men or women, will be 
treated as social outcasts. Already a strong feeling exists, 
in our own country at least, in favor of applying a uniform 
standard to both sexes ; and it is clear that a principle of con- 
duct which many are able to follow is, as an ideal of effort, 
beyond the reach of none. I need say nothing of the power 
of example in supporting the convictions that a scientific 
sociology bids us hold on this question, but I would refer to 
one means of advance that implies no marked changes in the 
prevailing type of human nature, except that we should all 
have the courage to let our opinions and feelings be known. 
It is not easy to realize how greatly progress is impeded in 
every line of social development, but especially in this matter, 
by a want of openness in the expression of moral sentiments. 
Whether it be from a morbid fear of any appearance of hy- 
pocrisy or pharisaism, or from an unworthy affectation of the 
cynicism that is deemed in keeping with a knowledge of the 
world, there is, among men at least, a laxity of speech in re- 
gard to sex-relations which must tend to blunt the edge of 
the finer sensibilities, both of those who indulge in it and 
of those who consent to listen without protest. It may be 
that the reaction from the narrowness of an ascetic “ mortify- 
ing of the flesh” has not yet been exhausted; it may be that 
the want of a rational theory of marriage leaves undue license 
of jest and comment to the average man who does not per- 
ceive the roots of his feelings; it may be that the measure ot 
conformity to the ideal that we are induced to offer in our 
conduct, imposes a strain on our imperfectly disciplined natures 
for which we take revenge in conversation when fitting oppor- 
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tunity occurs. But whatever be the reason, it must be ad- 
mitted to our discredit that it is part of what may be termed 
the “freemasonry of the smoking-room” for men to profess a 
lower degree of respect for women than they really feel. Ido 
not mean to urge that those who recognize the unworthiness 
of this convention should set themselves to preach to their 
neighbors, in season or out of season, but surely there are 
many unobtrusive yet effective ways of raising the tone of 
conversation, even in its least formal moments, without either 
the assumption of moral superiority, or interference with any 
reasonable liberty in the play of humor and worldly wisdom. 

Before passing from the influences that belong to the period 
before marriage, we must glance at those social institutions 
for aiding the choice of mates which are of a more definite 
and positive kind. Some of these are of a distinctly commer- 
cial type, and are deservedly ridiculed and condemned on the 
ground that their mechanism admits a reference only to the 
more material elements of the contract. But the fact that 
there are people who have recourse to the advertisement 
columns of a newspaper or the services of a matrimonial 
bureau in their search for a suitable mate points to some 
failure in our social arrangements which should not escape 
attention. Ina large and complex community there must no 
doubt be always a number of lonely men and women who 
have few chances of forming friendships that may lead to 
marriage, but is there any reason why these should be so 
numerous as they are? The evil is mostly due to what I 
have already described as our conventual system of educa- 
tion. In all the serious business of life we insist on an un- 
natural separation of the sexes from childhood onward,—in 
the school-room, in the university, in the workshop,—while 
even in the hours of recreation any real freedom of inter- 
course is seriously limited. To some this lack of opportunity 
means perpetual celibacy; to others—what is no better, and 
may be infinitely worse, both for themselves and for the com- 
munity—a marriage determined by the mere accident of prox- 
imity, and affording none of the conditions of a well-assorted 
union. In recent years the establishment of social clubs 
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and other similar devices have done something towards reme- 
dying this state of matters among the working-classes, 
whose want of leisure and resources places them at a 
special disadvantage, but little improvement can be expected 
till we grow out of the medieval superstition that the forcible 
repression of the sexual instincts at the very period when they 
should be subject to the natural discipline of association with 
wider impulses, is the best guarantee for their wise exercise at 
the critical moment of choice. Even apart from questions of 
education and work, however, there is surely something un- 
satisfactory in the nature of the provision we make for the 
social intercourse of young people. In those circles where 
definite arrangements are possible almost the only kind of re- 
union on which any reliance is placed for fostering acquaint- 
anceships that may lead to marriage, is a dancing-party. It 
may, indeed, be said that such entertainments are given not 
for any ulterior end, but simply to afford 2 harmless enjoy- 
ment to young people. This is, of course, the immediate and 
ostensible purpose, but as they offer by far the most frequent 
opportunities of meeting, they have undoubtedly come to fill 
the place of what I have called a marriage-market. This term 
is used in no opprobrious sense; it is not only a legitimate 
function, it is the duty of every society to secure to its mem- 
bers ample facilities for the free choice of friendships, and 
though the formation of lasting ties is not obtruded as a pro- 
fessed object, it is none th less to be recognized from the 
sociological stand-point as the true raison d’étre of all social 
gatherings in which the interests of young men and maidens 
are specially considered. How far then is wisdom of selection 
in marriage aided by the institution of the dancing-party? It 
has, no doubt, some advantages. The frequent change of 
partners offers in a natural way the variety of introductions 
that forms one important requisite in the preliminaries of ac- 
quaintanceship, while the excitement produced by the music 
and the rhythmical motions of the dance breaks the ice of 
reserve, and allows further advances towards intimacy than 
would be possible under more constrained conditions. But in 
actual experience it is very seldom that these services are not 
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seriously outweighed. It is only the more external qualities 
that can be revealed or appreciated in the ball-room, for, though 
in theory there is no bar to reasonable conversation that might 
disclose sympathy in taste and opinion, the circumstances are 
not commonly favorable. The physical excitement of late 
hours and large numbers, even if it be not artificially stimu- 
lated, is not likely either to display or to develop the finer ele- 
ments of character, and except in rare instances it must be an 
entirely superficial impression that young people get of each 
other in such an atmosphere. It is, indeed, easier to point 
out the defects of the current type of social entertainment 
than to suggest what might replace or supplement it, but even 
destructive criticism may not be without value if it leads us 
to discourage the least satisfactory features in our existing 
arrangements. 

I have passed in review the various means, direct and indi- 
rect, by which society influences the marriage choice of indi- 
viduals, but the question is still to be asked whether, in regard 
to this preparatory period, there is any room for legal inter- 
ference. The attitude of the state towards irregular sexual 
relations where no express contract is broken has varied in 
different times and countries, but there has been a general 
progression towards a policy of non-intervention, which will 
probably not be arrested before it is completely accom- 
plished. In our own land, certainly, recent experiments, both 
in the way of regulation and of repression, have failed to jus- 
tify themselves, for the onus of defence must lie with those 
who trust more to the physical constraints of the law than to 
the pressure of public sentiment, and very marked results in 
the decrease of sexual immorality would be required to out- 
weigh the evils of interference. The protection of youth 
comes, of course, under another category, and there are 
certain enactments that would fairly be included in the neces- 
Sary preservation of order, but where the state attempts to do 
more, it only brings discredit on itself by assuming a function 
which it is unable effectively to discharge. 

When we turn to consider the period after a contract of 
marriage has been made, I believe we shall find little difficulty 
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in applying the principles to which appeal has already been 
made. If the paramount consideration be to secure a stable 
and harmonious union in which the upbringing of the children 
can receive the fullest justice, then it is imperative that the 
choice once made should be irrevocable. Every mitigation of 
this condition is an encouragment to haste and levity in 
making the final decision. No measure can be neglected 
which will help to enforce the truth that marriage is the 
supreme event in the life of every one, whether in its bearing 
on personal happiness or on social welfare, and that the 
selection of the most suitable husband or wife demands the 
most careful deliberation. If the penalties of mistakes can be 
evaded, and a second or a third chance may be offered to any 
one who likes to take it, marriage will become an affair of ex- 
periment without any finality, and we shall be launched ona 
retrograde course towards the promiscuous relations of our 
prehistoric ancestors. This is no vain imagination: already 
in some parts of the United States and in some Continental 
countries there has been in recent years a marked tendency 
towards the position of affairs anticipated by M. Letourneau, 
where marriage is to become a contract for a stated period, or 
is to be terminable at any time on statutory notice being 
given by either party. When we hear of divorce being granted 
on the plea of incompatibility of temper, we may expect soon 
to find that a pretext is no longer thought necessary, and that 
any act of repudiation, however arbitrary, can claim the sanc- 
tion of the law. In this country we are happily as yet far 
from such a lax interpretation of the marriage bond; but I 
hold that we have not only to set our faces against the grow- 
ing license of opinion on this matter; we must retrace our 
steps towards the ideal of the Catholic Church, which, in 
theory at least, has never agreed to recognize divorce for any 
ground whatever. Even unfaithfulness must be held no suf- 
ficient reason for dissolving a tie which not only joins husband 
and wife together, but binds each of them in their own persons 
to assert a principle involving the highest interests of their 
community and of their race. It is not, of course, implied 
that the integrity of a household must be maintained before 
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the world after its elements have proved to be hopelessly 
discordant; although in many cases the knowledge that no 
complete release was possible would go far to restrain the 
impatient egoism that so often disturbs the harmony of mar- 
ried life, and to lead both parties to make the best even of an 
unpromising situation. It may sometimes be better for all 
concerned that husband and wife should live apart; and 
where the custody of children and questions of property are 
to be considered, the terms of the separation may have to be 
adjusted in the law courts, but the public sanction thus given 
to the arrangement should carry with it no permission to form 
other ties. Society cannot, of course, attempt to prevent such 
second unions, even when formed while both parties to the 
original contract are still alive; but it can at least withhold all 
legal recognition of them, and this attitude I believe it is 
bound to assume if the full establishment of monogamy is 
ever to be realized. Though the abolition of divorce cannot 
be pressed at once as a measure demanded unconditionally 
by accepted ethical principles, it will take place in time in ex- 
pression of the sentiment of every nation that leads the van 
of social progress. Whether the doctrine of the indissolubility 
of the marriage-tie will ever be held to enjoin perpetual 
widowhood, cannot be so confidently assumed, but the 
prophecy may be hazarded that though so strict an interpre- 
tation may never win universal acceptance, it will come to be 
held by more and more as the ultimate ideal. 

I have tried to forecast the true course of development in 
the relations of the sexes, as it must be determined by the 
essential factors of human progress that are disclosed in the 
study of history and social science. I am fully aware that the 
point of view which I have represented has as yet received 
little sanction from authoritative opinion. Those who would 
most readily accept my general analysis will demur to my 
conclusions, and most of those who share my hopes for the 
future will be repelled by the nature of the arguments on 
which they rest. But this unfortunate conflict of judgment 
and sentiment cannot disturb the confidence with which I 
would urge the main contentions of this paper ; rather, indeed, 
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would I seek support and confirmation from it. In so vital a 
matter it is unlikely that scientific reasoning and the apparent 
teaching of experience should both be altogether mistaken. 
Cannot the two positions be reconciled by the closer scrutiny 
of the natural basis of marriage, on the one hand, and the 
more careful application of scientific principles on the other ? 
If it be useless to appeal to the so-called advanced thinkers 
who take the name of evolution in vain in their irresponsible 
outcry against the social control of individual destiny, it may 
yet be possible to prevail on the true conservators of the 
highest traditions of marriage to end the present dangerous 
anarchy of opinion, and make their position impregnable by 
adopting the naturalistic stand-point that can alone secure for 
them the alliance of the coming generation. 
James OLIPHANT, 
EDINBURGH. 


THE ETHICS OF INTELLECTUAL LIFE AND 
WORK.* 


By “ intellectual life” I mean the habitual desire and effort 
to discover the truth for ourselves in matters rising above the 
sphere of our ordinary interests and occupations. . Such sub- 
jects of investigation are to be found in nature, in man, in 
society, in those ultimate forces which underlie and penetrate, 
or those ultimate pre-suppositions which are employed to ex- 
plain, the universe of things, whether we conceive them in 
terms of the finite or the infinite, of the natural or the divine. 
By “intellectual work” I mean the process of co-ordinating 
and affiliating these truths, when once ascertained, for our own 
satisfaction and information, and of communicating, explain- 
ing, and enforcing them for the instruction and guidance of 
others. Thus, the intellectual life may be regarded as a con- 
tinuous habit; intellectual work, as an intermittent process. 

To begin with the Ethics of Intellectual Life. The prime, 
essential, and indispensable virtue in this relation is obviously 
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the love of truth,—truth for its own sake, not for any advan- 
tages which may accrue from its discovery either to ourselves 
or others, but simply because it zs the truth, and because truth 
is the one and only legitimate object of intellectual activity, 
regarded as an independent element in human nature. This 
simple love of truth, and the desire and effort to attain it for 
ourselves, must, of course, be distinguished from veracity, or 
the virtue of “ speaking the truth,”—that is, what we ourselves 
believe to be true, whether on these higher matters or in the 
ordinary intercourse of life—to other men. It is plain that this 
latter virtue, important and indeed essential as it is, may co- 
exist with an extremely limited intelligence, and with almost 
an entire lack of intellectual curiosity. Its exercise is con- 
fined to the occasions of our intercourse with our fellow-men, 
whereas the love of truth is mainly elicited in our own inves- 
tigations or our own thoughts. We sfeak the truth to others, 
we seek the truth, incidentally indeed for the sake of others, 
but primarily for the sake of ourselves. The love of truth is 
concerned with this simple issue, Is this fact or theory true or 
false? or Which of these statements is the more likely to be 
true? and though these questions may be the subject of dis- 
cussion or controversy with others, they must, in the last re- 
sort, be decided by each man for himself and on his own 
individual responsibility. 

Now, this simple desire to get at the truth, irrespectively of 
all other considerations, merely for the truth’s sake, appears 
to have been a virtue more common in ancient than in modern 
times. The Greek and Roman philosophers, to whom, with 
our extended knowledge of ancient religions, we may now add 
many of the Indian and Chinese sages, seem to have been 
actuated by this pure love of truth in an undiluted form which 
is rarely to be met with in the world in which we live. I am 
not speaking, mind, of the character or value of the results at 
which they arrived, but of the method and spirit in which they 
were sought. Except in strictly mathematical, scientific, or 
linguistic investigations, the object of the modern teacher or 
writer seems to be to establish some foregone conclusion, and 
that often with a view to some practical issue, rather than, in 
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the words of Plato,* to follow the argument whithersoever 
it may lead, or, in accordance with the maxim of Aristotle, 
to base on data, carefully and indifferently selected from all 
quarters and then compared and sifted, the inference which 
best sums up their total result.| This spirit of parti pris spe- 
cially dominates theology and philosophy, and from these sub- 
jects has spread by contagion to others standing in more or 
less intimate relation to them, as, notably, history, criticism, 
and certain departments of practical ethics. 

When we come to ask for the causes of this diminished 
regard for truth as such, in modern as compared with ancient 
times, I fear that we cannot escape from the conclusion that, 
greatly as morality is indebted to Christianity for deepening, 
widening, and, if I may so say, consecrating many of the moral 
virtues, the declension in this particular intellectual virtue, the 
love of truth, is largely due to the repressive influences of the 
Christian Church. Already towards the close of the second 
and at the beginning of the third centuries of our era the 
message of the gospel and the writings of the apostles had 
begun to be employed for the purpose of extracting from them 
a consistent and systematic body of doctrine concerning the 
mysteries of the Godhead, the nature and person of Christ, the 
conditions of membership of the Catholic Church, the rewards 
and punishments of the future life, and other kindred topics. 
With the increasing influx of Greek philosophers during the 
third century, and the growing tendency to harmonize Greek 
metaphysics with Jewish and Christian thought and to clothe 
the rapidly forming body of Christian doctrine in the terms 
of the Greek philosophy, subtle distinctions began to be made 
which had not occurred to the earlier and simpler followers of 
Christ, and a more and more definite line of demarcation to 
be drawn between what was regarded as orthodoxy and heter- 
odoxy, the one being dignified as the saving doctrine of the 
Catholic Church and the other stigmatized as the dangerous 
aberrations of heresy. In the fourth century, a series of 
Fathers of the Church, men who combined the highest gifts 
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of eloquence and the most subtle powers of intellect with the 
most stubborn determination of character,—among whom there 
stand prominently out Athanasius, Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
Augustine,—drew the bonds of orthodoxy tighter and tighter 
till any freedom of inquiry within the domain of theological 
speculation became impossible, except at the risk of being de- 
nounced as a heretic and driven from the communion of the 
Catholic Church. Meanwhile, the domain of Christian theol- 
ogy had received a vast extension by the inclusion within it of 
a new order of questions (or, perhaps, more strictly, the new 
importance attached to these questions) connected with the 
freedom and responsibility of man, the origin and nature of 
sin, the conditions of pardon and of reconciliation with God 
through the atoning blood of Christ. Thus, directly or indi- 
rectly, almost every question that could be started, which was 
connected with metaphysics or ethics, as well as with theology 
proper, could be swept within the theological net, and, con- 
sequently, admitted of an orthodox and a heterodox answer. 
To any one, therefore, who valued the privileges of the Catho- 
lic Church, or to whom the deprivation of these privileges 
might entail serious inconvenience or loss in his civil capacity, 
the free discussion of these questions was practically inter- 
dicted, and, where discussion is interdicted, the majority of 
men, we know, are too cowed or too timid to allow to them- 
selves the free exercise of their thoughts. 

As time went on, we know that, with some few rare excep- 
tions, as exemplified in the comparative toleration shown to 
the bold speculations of Abelard, at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and to the widely spread Averroism of the 
latter part of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth 
centuries, the repressive action of orthodoxy became still more 
stringent, while it was less tender and less scrupulous in the 
methods by which it pursued its ends. 

But, before I quit this topic of the repressive influence of 
ecclesiasticism, there is another mode in which it was exer- 
cised, which it is at least as important to notice as the ever- 
increasing rigidity of the determinations of the doctors of the 
Church. With the accession of Constantine, in the early part 
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of the fourth century, began, for good or for evil, the history 
of the Church as a State establishment. Thus, while Fathers 
and Councils were engaged in multiplying dogmas, in for- 
mulating more and more stringent definitions of theological 
expressions, and in extending the range of possible heresy, 
the State joined its forces with the Church; and, as for the 
heretic there were added civil disabilities and material penalties 
to spiritual anathemas, so the orthodox professor was en- 
couraged in his path by material rewards and the countenance 
of the sovereign and his ministers. It would be beside my 
purpose to enter on a discussiov of the merits or demerits of 
Church establishments, much rnore on the course of their 
history; but there can be no doubt, I take it, that they have 
been largely instrumental, wherever they have obtained, in 
producing uniformity of opinion, or, at least, in diminishing 
the extent of divergency, which there might otherwise have 
been. The ambitious young ecclesiastic, and for a long 
time, throughout Christendom, learning and speculation were 
almost confined to ecclesiastics, would hardly be likely to 
encourage in himself a spirit of inquiry, which, even if it 
did not lead to disgrace, would certainly bar him from pre- 
ferment. And when by the outspoken boldness, not to say 
the excesses, of the Albigenses, the Lollards, and similar 
sects, the spirit of persecution, culminating in the reign of 
terror inaugurated by the Inquisition, had been thoroughly 
aroused, there were added to these milder deterrents the 
terrors of the prison, the fagot, and the stake, arguments which 
appealed to all classes of society alike, and which few would 
be brave enough to contravene. It is true that men might 
still think as they liked (for thought, as Hobbes says, is free) ; 
but there are few men who are sufficiently reticent and unim- 
passioned to systematically conceal what they conceive to be 
important conclusions on vital questions; and, undoubtedly, 
the safest plan was to avoid the initial step and not to think at 
all. In this repressive influence of ecclesiasticism the Refor- 
mation, in those countries where Protestantism became the 
established religion, made little difference. The doctrines, it 
is true, were changed, and private judgment was recognized 
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within certain limits; but the spirit of intolerance and repres- 
sion still remained, and for the old standard of orthodoxy 
there was only substituted a new one, fenced round by the 
same sanctions,—favor, reputation, preferment to those who 
respected it,—neglect, contumely, bonds and imprisonment, 
perhaps even death, to those who had the temerity to disre- 
gard it. In our own times, the increased mildness of manners 
and a more humane and tolerant spirit have asserted them- 
selves in this as in other respects, but even still it is only at a 
grave risk to his prospects, his reputation, and his social posi- 
tion that a man (unless he be of marked eminence) can venture 
to maintain any opinion widely diverging from the sentiments 
of society at large, or of the particular profession to which he 
belongs, or of the particular circle in which he moves. Or- 
thodoxy, and that not in ecclesiastical matters only, still holds 
in her hands rewards and punishments which are sufficient to 
deter the wary, the timid, and the ambitious from venturing 
too far, on their own account, in the independent search for 
truth, 

The prudential avoidance of thinking for themselves, or of 
anything which may stimulate so dangerous a habit, is far 
more common than men who move only in intellectual circles 
commonly suppose. I recollect an old clergyman, who once, 
when he was asked if he had read some recent theological 
work of a suspicious character, replied, “No! I never read 
books of that kind. I am afraid, if I do, that they may make 
me think.” And what this old clergyman naively confessed 
is probably a maxim on which many men consciously or un- 
consciously act, who would shrink from risking their reputation 
for independence and enlightenment by so candidly owning 
up to it. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too long on these considerations ; but 
as I believe that the main obstacle to free inquiry and to that 
simple and unchecked love of truth which, as I have said, was 
more common in the ancient world than the modern, has been 
ecclesiastial repression exercised in the interests of orthodoxy, 
—that is to say, of the received opinions of the clergy, often 
enforced by social penalties and the strong arm of the civil 
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power,—I have thought it desirable to make it clear that I do 
not attribute these evil effects to the pure and spiritual religion 
which was taught by the divine founder of Christianity and 
his earlier followers, but to the rigid and often intolerant ec- 
clesiasticism which was the natural outcome of that pharisa- 
ical spirit that, in process of time, came to be the canker of 
the Christian Church as it had previously been of the Jewish. 

There are, of course, other causes of this anomaly, or, as 
it might be called, this regressive step in the history of 
morality. One is, no doubt, to be found in the mental charac- 
teristics which distinguished some of the races of antiquity, 
notably the Greeks, the Romans, so far as they were tinged 
with Greek culture, and the Hindoos, from the races of modern 
Europe. Speaking of the Greek race, Bacon, not intending 
the remark to be complimentary, says, “ Erat autem sapientia 
Grzcorum professoria, et in disputationes effusa.”* But we 
may take the liberty to paraphrase this dictum in a favorable 
sense, and then it might stand thus: “ The Greeks were a 
reflective race. They tried to fathom the meaning and causes 
of things, and to get at the truth independently, each for 
himself. As a necessary consequence, when they came to 
compare their conclusions, they fell into discussion and dispu- 
tation.” But this spirit of inquiry and independence of 
thought are no more to be detected in all ancient races than 
their absence is an equal characteristic of all modern races. 
In Jewish literature, for instance, the reflective element, except 
so far as it is directed to ethical and practical questions, is 
almost totally absent. That literature abounds in prudential 
maxims, in heroic examples, in lofty flights of poetry, in a 
deep religious spirit, in what may truly be called an inspiration 
of divine love, but of the independent spirit of inquiry into 
the nature and causes of things, of speculation, of philosophy, 
in the true sense of the term, it bears hardly a trace. And we 
Britons, too, like the Jews, are pre-eminently a practical people. 
We have, indeed, produced four philosophers of the first rank, 
Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, besides many others who 
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occupy no mean niches in the temple of thought. But, taken 
man for man, the average Englishman is probably less given 
to speculation and free inquiry than the average Frenchman 
or German on the same level of education. 

Now, this practical characteristic of our own countrymen 
in particular, and of modern society in general, brings me to 
what I conceive to be a third cause of the lack of speculative 
interest, and of what Locke called “bottoming” things, in 
modern as compared with ancient times. This is our pre- 
occupation with practical interests. There, perhaps, never 
was a time or a country in which the cares of this world and 
the deceitfulness of riches were more effective in choking the 
intellectual and spiritual life than here and now. The life of 
the ancients, till luxury invaded the Roman empire, was com- 
paratively simple. Except in barbarous countries, there seem 
to have been no monster fortunes; the occupations were 
mainly agricultural, and the complex business transactions of 
modern times appear to have been almost unknown. The 
political interest, indeed, specially among the citizens of the 
Greek city states, was undoubtedly intense and constant, but 
I doubt whether, on the average, the dusiness of politics ab- 
sorbed so much time and attention as in any modern free 
state. And, similarly, though the organization of amusement 
was a special characteristic of Greek and Roman life, it can 
hardly have occupied so much time and thought as in the 
England of to-day. Thus the Greek or Roman, and still more, 
probably, the Oriental, who really cared for the things of the 
mind, could, at least, secure the /etsure for study and reflection, 
and for interchanging ideas with those of like tastes with 
himself. But when one contemplates the mode of life in the 
England of to-day, with its incessant correspondence, its 
frequent meetings, its absorbing political or business interests, 
its social distractions, its feverish love of amusement, one 
wonders how any one, engaged in the rush and whirl of life, 
can find time for any serious thoughts, much more realize it 
as part of his duty to himself to attempt to fathom the pur- 
pose of his being and to struggle towards a knowledge of the 
truth, 
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One reason more for this lack of speculative interest and 
of any earnest desire to get at the truth in important issues, 
which seems to be one of the notes of modern society, and 
then I will pass on to other topics. We read a great deal, in 
fact, we probably read too much, but how far is this reading 
calculated to result in wisdom, in the better conduct of our 
lives, in the truer appreciation of ourselves, or of our relations 
to society, to nature, or to God? It may safely be said that 
of the adult reading in this country the greater part is under- 
taken merely for the sake of amusement, or to while away 
time, or from the love of gossip, or to satisfy a morbid curi- 
osity. And the reading of the young, though of a more 
serious and informing character, is so completely dominated 
by the prevalent examination system and by the desire to 
win distinctions or posts of profit that, though it may fill the 
memory with a number of facts and even theories, it has little 
effect in stimulating thought, or in exciting intellectual am- 
bition, or in inspiring the mind with any genuine love of 
knowledge or of truth. And yet it is the love of knowledge 
and of truth, for their own sake, that constitutes the crown 
and perfection of our intellectual nature, without which man 
is but a mutilated being, and with which he already partici- 
pates in one of the highest attributes of divinity. If I may 
slightly deflect them from their original application to art, I 
would conclude this part of my subject in the noble words of 
Ruskin: “It is, indeed, marvellous to see what power and 
universality there is in this single principle,” of the love of 
truth, “and how in the consulting or forgetting of it lies half 
the dignity or decline of every art and act of man.” * 

Another virtue connected with the conduct of the intellect 
is intellectual honesty. This may, indeed, seem to be implied 
in the love of truth, or rather to be a condition of its effective 
exercise. If we would get at the truth on any question, we 
must examine that question on all sides, we must seek for 
evidence from every quarter, we must specially attend to any 





* Ruskin’s ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,” Lamp of Truth, first edition, 
Pp. 30. 
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considerations which seem to make against our own bias, or 
our interest, or our preconceived opinions. It is just this 
disposition which distinguishes the love of truth for its own 
sake from that apologetic attitude which simply looks out for 
reasons to support the side which it has already embraced 
or which it wishes to be true. And we should take special 
care that this intellectual honesty be extended to the views or 
reasons of opponents, or to new discoveries, or to any new 
considerations which may have been brought forward since 
we formed or stated our own theories. This is often, indeed, 
a hard task, a lesson which is far more easily preached than 
practised. Our theories seem so rounded and complete, and 
we have applied them, with such apparent success, to the 
solution of practical problems or speculative difficulties, and, 
perhaps, we have so often committed ourselves to them in 
print or taught them to others, that we feel instinctively that 
we cannot surrender them without a struggle, and so we 
begin to qualify and restate them and support ourselves by 
authority, and look out for subtle and recondite arguments. 
But, when it has come to this pass, surely there is an oppor- 
tunity for reconsideration and for the action of a candid and 
open mind; and intellectual honesty requires that, if need be, 
we should sacrifice our consistency and our favorite dogmas 
on the altar of truth. 

Closely allied with intellectual honesty is the virtue of 
intellectual tolerance. And it is a virtue equally difficult to 
practise. When, after a prolonged investigation and serious 
reflection, we have convinced ourselves of the truth or falsity 
of some fact or theory, it is very hard to believe that some 
one else, taking the opposite or a different view, is not de- 
ficient in intellectual power, or has not been guilty of indo- 
lence or carelessness or partiality; or, peradventure, that his 
judgment has not been warped by some moral obliquity. 
And these wounded susceptibilities of the author or thinker 
are too often apt to develop into feelings of personal hostility 
or even of settled enmity. But, surely, there are few of our 
opponents to whom, on a charitable construction of their 
words and motives, we might not give, at least, the credit of 
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honest intentions and of some amount of conscientious work; 
and, usually, any investigation or speculation conducted by a 
fairly competent writer contains some point of view or some 
argument or instance which is worthy of our consideration, 
and may lead to some modification or restatement of our own 
position ; and, even if it is not attended by this positive result, 
its very errors and their causes may themselves be a source 
of instruction. Nor, it must be recollected, have we any guar- 
antee of our own infallibility, or, except in some very few 
branches of knowledge, of the fulness of our information or 
the accuracy of our reasoning. History, science, and philos- 
ophy teem with instances of theories or statements once held, 
even by the most accepted authorities, with the most firm and 
unquestioning confidence, which are now regarded simply as 
curious instances of mistaken reasoning or the aberrations of 
the human intellect. Lessons, verily, written for our admoni- 
tion as to the necessity for modesty in holding and stating 
our own opinions, and for tolerance and consideration in 
estimating the opinions of others. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the Love of Truth and its kindred 
virtues so far only as they affect our own investigations and 
the formation of our own opinions. But suppose that, after 
due investigation, we have arrived at opinions on important 
subjects which materially differ from those ordinarily held by 
our neighbors and fellow-countrymen, how far are we required 
to communicate them to others, or even justified in doing so? 
It is plain that this question affects not so much history, lin- 
guistic, and the mathematical and natural sciences, as phi- 
losophy, theology, biblical criticism, and practical ethics. 
And, as applied to these latter subjects, it by no means 
admits of a simple or general answer. Perhaps the only 
rule, regardless of special circumstances, that can be laid 
down is that we have no moral right spontaneously to repre- 
sent our opinions as other than they are. That would be a 
direct breach of veracity, without any justification. But, on 
the other hand, we are not bound to obtrude our opinions on 
others, nor, unless we thought it were for their benefit, should 
we be justified in doing so. To discuss freely the ultimate 
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grounds of morality, the ultimate problems of cosmology, the 
fundamental difficulties of theology, or the composition and 
authority of our Sacred Books, with persons on a lower level 
of education, who had been accustomed to accept authority 
as their guide in all these matters, might, and, so far as they 
lent a favorable ear, probably would, simply result either in 
producing an unintelligent and undiscriminating scepticism or 
in upsetting those convictions which were indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the proper conduct of their lives. It is usually 
better to leave more philosophical theories and increased 
knowledge on matters of this kind to filter gradually from 
the upper to the lower levels of intellectual competence. 
But in determining questions of this kind, all must depend 
on special circumstances and on considerations of degree. 
In answer to a direct question as to our opinion on such 
subjects, supposing all along that our conclusions are opposed 
to or transcend those which are ordinarily accepted, we should 
properly, and I think also naturally, be guided by the charac- 
ter, mental cultivation, and apparent object of the questioner. 
If the questioner were a man of sufficient intelligence to enter 
into the difficulties of the subject, and the question were a 
bona fide one, asked simply for the purpose of information, 
without any ulterior object, and the respondent was not in a 
position which rendered it imprudent to give his confidence, 
it would be timid and churlish to withhold a candid answer. 
But if these conditions were not fulfilled, it ought to be per- 
fectly open to remain silent or to decline to give an answer, 
or to give an evasive answer, or to turn the conversation. 
Passing, however, from these casuistical questions, I ought 
not to quit this subject without expressing my reverence and 
admiration for those exceptional men who are intrepid enough 
not only to attempt to penetrate to the core of truth for them- 
selves, but boldly, in their addresses or their writings, to pro- 
claim their conclusions to all who are capable of receiving 
them. To omit names too sacred to mention in this con- 
nection, Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Plato, Wicliffe, Luther, 
the two Bacons, Spinoza, Locke, Wesley, Kant, Darwin, whom 
I select quite as much on account of their differences as their 
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resemblances, and others like unto them, ensamples both of 
wisdom and of courage, have been the very salt of humanity. 


I now proceed to the second division of my subject, which 
I must necessarily discuss much more briefly than that which 
has just been treated. The Ethics of Intellectual Work have, 
to a certain extent, been anticipated in my review of the Ethics 
of Intellectual Life. When a man, by the habitual exercise of 
his intellectual powers, and specially that of reflection, has 
arrived at what he conceives to be true conclusions on the 
more serious and important subjects of human interest, which 
I have distinguished as the sphere of Intellectual Life (for such 
a life is a continuous habit of mind, in which the thoughtful 
man lives, and moves, and has his being), he naturally proceeds 
to the attempt to co-ordinate and affiliate these truths for his 
own satisfaction, and, if he desires to communicate them to 
the world, to explain and enforce them for the instruction and 
guidance of others. These last two processes, which are 
intermittent, I have distinguished from the continuous habit 
of Intellectual Life by the term Intellectual Work. 

Now, Intellectual Work, by which I may say that I have 
mainly in mind work which results in publication, ought to 
be thorough, honest, clear, and regardful of the rights of 
others. 

First, it ought to be thorough. A man, who ventures to 
claim the attention of the public, ought to put his whole 
strength into the work, and to give of his best. All available 
sources of information on the subject ought to have been 
studied. All sides of the question ought to have been taken 
into consideration, and an impartial judgment pronounced 
upon them. Authorities for facts should, so far as possible, 
have been studied at first hand, and, wherever the issue is of 
sufficient importance, precise references given to them. Refer- 
ences from other authors, it need hardly be said, should never 
be adopted without due verification. All exaggeration and 
superfluous rhetoric should be studiously excluded, while 
equal care should be taken not to minimize the importance of 
arguments or facts which may be adduced on the other side 
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to that which we see reason to adopt. The meaning of every 
paragraph should be carefully weighed, so as not to baffle or 
confuse the reader, and, if we detect inconsistencies in our 
work, we ought not to grudge the labor of deciding definitely 
between them, and bringing the passages into harmony; or, if 
the inconsistencies be only apparent, we ought to recast the 
passages, and leave no doubt as to our real meaning. An 
author has no business to obtrude himself upon the public in 
undress, and, when he chooses to publish a book, he has no 
valid excuse for laziness, either in thought, investigation, or 
composition. He could, at least, delay publication till he has 
made up his own mind, sifted all the means of information 
open to him, and learnt to express himself in clear and unam- 
biguous language. 

The second condition which we may rightly impose upon 
intellectual work is that it be honest. Now, work is dishonest 
when an author attempts to conceal ignorance or imperfect 
information, or to slur over difficulties, which, if he has not the 
knowledge, or industry, or ability to resolve for himself, he 
might, at least, have the candor to acknowledge as to him 
insoluble, or as, in his opinion, not worth the trouble of solving. 
The suppression of adverse or inconvenient facts, and the 
omission to notice an opponent’s arguments, and even the 
concealment of adverse arguments which have occurred to 
himself, are also, of course, cases of literary dishonesty. And 
under the head of dishonesty may also fairly be included the 
trick which some writers have of leaving it doubtful whether 
they are writing seriously or ironically. Hume is specially 
provoking in this respect, much as the charm of his style dis- 
poses us to condone the fault, and he has probably been open 
to much misunderstanding in consequence. Plain men may 
surely plead that, in addition to the intrinsic difficulties of the 
subject, they should not be left in doubt whether their author 
is treating them seriously or not, and that consequently, as 
they follow the line of argument, they should have a double 
problem to solve. Of Locke, on the other hand, one of the 
great attractions and great excellences is that he takes his 
reader completely into confidence; that there can never be any 
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doubt of his candor, and that, when he comes abreast of a 
difficulty, he makes no effort to conceal or extenuate it, but 
honestly sets to work to state and discuss it. 

Clearness of style and unambiguity of language are among 
the most essential requisites of intellectual, and specially of 
philosophical work. And yet there is no class of writers by 
whom these requisites are more neglected than by the authors 
of many of the philosophical treatises now in vogue, standing 
thereby, at least as respects want of clearness, in marked con- 
trast to their Greek predecessors. The ambiguity of language 
is, I fear, to some extent, unavoidable, partly from our philo- 
sophical terminology having been almost entirely derived from 
foreign tongues, and more or less deflected in its meaning by 
the transition, as well as from having been used in various 
senses by those who first appropriated it, and partly from the 
fact, so often noticed, that most of the terms expressive of 
mental acts and affections, or of metaphysical conceptions, have 
been borrowed from the material world or our own physical 
organization. One or other of these causes, or both of them, 
are illustrated in such words as Sense, Intuition, Reason, Idea, 
Form, Matter, Substance, Essence, Person, and many others 
which will readily occur to you. The only remedy for this 
defect seems to be to state at the beginning of a treatise the 
meaning or meanings which will be attached to such terms; 
but even then it is difficult to avoid unwarily slipping into 
some other use of them. But if it is difficult, or almost im- 
possible, to avoid altogether the ambiguous use of philosoph- 
ical terms, one would think that we might at least succeed in 
attaining clearness of expression and ease of style. And these 
defects of lack of clearness and clumsiness of expression, one 
would suppose, might be the more easily remedied, as, in Eng- 
lish philosophical literature, they are only faults of yesterday. 
How is it that we read with such delight the works of Bacon, 
Hobbes, Locke, Shaftesbury, Berkeley, and Hume, and that we 
wade with such difficulty and such anguish of spirit through 
the clumsy periods, the obscure enigmas, the forced epigrams, 
and the intolerable and often almost unintelligible jargon of 
so many recent philosophical writers? Is it that obscurity of 
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diction covers confusion of thought? or is it that the ideas do 
not easily lend themselves to the English language? In this, 
as in other departments of literature, the increased study of 
German works, however stimulating it may have been to 
thought, research, and criticism, has not been happy in its in- 
fluence on style. The popularity of Carlyle, of course, has 
worked in the same direction; and for much of the slovenly 
writing and slipshod English of the day, in this as in other 
departments of literature, we are, no doubt, largely indebted 
to the increased and increasing voracity for second- and third- 
rate novels. There is, however, really no excuse for the de- 
fects to which I am drawing attention. If a man writes a 
book, no matter what the subject, surely it is his duty to his 
readers to endeavor to present his thoughts, his researches, or 
his narrative in a clear, intelligible, and agreeable form, and 
not to inflict on them such weariness of the eye and the brain 
as it is now so often our unfortunate lot to suffer. 

There remains for consideration one more topic, regard in 
our intellectual work for the rights of others. It is clearly 
wrong for one man to appropriate to his own credit the 
thoughts, words, or discoveries of another. And on this 
point literary morality in recent times is strict. But in 
ancient times, as Dr. Sanday has well said in his Bampton 
Lectures, the idea of literary property did not exist. The 
object of the author was edification, information, or amuse- 
ment, and it seemed lawful to make use of any material, 
whether his own or that of another, which contributed to 
these ends. We most of us know how large a portion of the 
speculations of Aristotle are also to be found in Plato, but I 
do not recollect a single instance in which he expressly ac- 
knowledges the debt, and even the references to Plato by 
name in Aristotle’s works are not very numerous, Plato, no 
doubt, was similarly indebted to some of his predecessors. 
All along the stream of philosophy, both Greek and Roman, 
we find the same habit of borrowing from predecessors, with- 
out any specification of the source. In other subjects it was 
the same. Works on mathematics and science, though they 
appeared under some individual name, generally incorporated 
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the results of previous teachers or writers. This was also 
the case with collections of fables. History, both Orien- 
tal and classical, was often a mosaic almost entirely con- 
structed out of the works of chroniclers or previous histo- 
rians. And this habit, though somewhat modified, survived 
throughout the Middle Ages, and indeed long after the intro- 
duction of printing. In fact, it was not till the general intro- 
duction of the marginal or foot-note that proper acknowledg- 
ment of authorities, according to our present requirements, 
could conveniently be made. But, accepting the modern, or, 
rather, recent standard on this matter, as at once more just 
to authors and more conducive to the interests of literature 
and of historical accuracy, it may be worth while briefly to 
consider a few points connected with its practical application. 
Flagrant violations of the rule, such as the appropriation of a 
considerable portion of a book, with or without acknowledg- 
ment, or abridgments or translations, which may seriously 
interfere with the sale of the original work, are, for a consid- 
erable time after the publication of the original, subject to the 
law of copyright, and need not, therefore, detain us. It is 
from the ethical and literary, and not from the legal point of 
view that the question interests us. Now, from this stand- 
point, it appears to me that an author may legitimately make 
use of the labors of his predecessors, providing that he suffi- 
ciently acknowledges his obligations, and that he sees no rea- 
sonable prospect of his work interfering with the sale of the 
works which he lays under contribution. How far such a 
method may interfere with his originality is a question for 
him to decide in view of his own literary reputation. It 
must be remembered, however, that, in the present state of 
knowledge, there is, on most subjects, a vast mass of com- 
mon material from which all authors alike have a right to 
draw, and that no one author, because he has been the first 
to make use of some portion of this material, has a right to 
claim an exclusive property in it, or to warn others off the 
ground. And, again, the objects of two authors writing on 
the same subject may be widely different, as is well illustrated 
in the controversy respecting Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, 
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where Prior’s biography, the first in the field, had been a mere 
bald collection of facts and anecdotes, written in a dead and 
dreary style, without any reference to their historical and lit- 
erary settings, while Forster’s aim was to present a living 
portrait of his hero, and the result * a work of real literary 
merit, deserving to rank as an English classic. Usually, such 
matters adjust themselves with tolerable satisfaction to both 
sides, the one author feeling it his duty to acknowledge any 
opinion or information with which he was not previously ac- 
quainted and which he was not likely to have discovered for 
himself from any other source, and the other being contented 
with such acknowledgment and the favorable notice into 
which his book has been brought. 

The right of priority to scientific, historical, or literary dis- 
coveries is often a matter of keen dispute. Such questions 
can only be settled by evidence, and, considering how often 
it has turned out that such discoveries were independent of 
one another and almost simultaneous, it would be well if these 
discussions could be conducted in a more friendly spirit, and 
with more disposition to look to the gain which has accrued 
to knowledge than to the personal reputation of the several 
claimants. 

The question of appropriating the credit due to the labors 
of other men is not the only one which falls under the head 
of regard to the rights of others. Unfair criticism, garbled 
quotations, references to the works of an author which he is 
known to have repudiated as if he were still responsible for 
them, ill-natured sarcasm, exaggerated denunciation of small 
mistakes, personal allusions which are calculated to give pain, 
—these, to which others might easily be added, are instances 
of the temptations by which an author may be led to abuse 
his opportunities, and which, there can be no doubt, it is his 
duty to shun. 

T. Fow er. 

Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





* See preface to the second edition of Forster’s Life of Goldsmith, 1854, en- 
titled ‘« Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith.” 
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THE TEACHINGS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


THE teachings of Friedrich Nietzsche appear, at first sight, 
so bizarre, so absurd, so blasphemous, that one is tempted to 
set them aside as simply unworthy of serious consideration. 
And if the matter is repellent, the manner in which it is pre- 
sented is hardly less so. Nietzsche’s style is uncouth and 
noisy, and wantonly paradoxical. There is, moreover, through- 
out, a scorn of consistency and contempt for argument worthy 
of Emerson, and a megalomaniacal conceit that outdoes Walt 
Whitman,—who is, by the way, a curious pendant and coun- 
terpart to Nietzsche. How is it possible to account for the 
vogue of such a writer? For Nietzsche has not only been 
welcomed as a prophet by the unthinking and uncritical crowd 
who are apt to mistake glitter for gold, and’ by the half-cul- 
tured youth, the pride of enlightenment, who feel a subtle 
pleasure in being shocked, and by the life weary decadents 
for whom a touch of the devilish is the one thing that can 
still give some zest to life. He has also been taken up in 
academic circles, particularly in Germany, and special courses 
have been devoted, in all seriousness, to the consideration of 
his views. And, what is still more surprising, a scholar * con- 
nected with the University of Glasgow, thinks it worth while 
to bring out in an English translation a complete edition of 
his works, eleven volumes long. 

The reception which Nietzsche’s works are being accorded 
shows that he is far from standing alone; that the feeling of 
discontent with all present moral standards, which he has 
made articulate, is shared by many of his contemporaries. 
They believe, with him, that what modern science demands is 
nothing short of a complete revolution in the realm of ethics. 
The doctrine which he proclaims stands in sharpest contrast, 





* Dr. Alexander Tille. Three volumes have already appeared: “The Case 
of Wagner,” including also “ Nietzsche contra Wagner’’ and “ The Antichrist ;” 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra; and “A Genealogy of Morals.” The Macmillan 
Company, London and New York, 1898. 
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in most violent opposition, to the notions which almost uni- 
versally obtain about morality ; its reception proves its signifi- 
cance. And, however shallow we may consider his creed, 
however revolting his irreligious religion, we shall find that 
they both spring from certain very wide-spread tendencies and 
favorite theories of this dying century, whose natural, whose 
logical, whose “ all too logical” fruit they are. In the present 
paper I propose to set forth, as far as possible in his own 
phrases,* the evangel, or, if you prefer, the “dysangel,” ac- 
cording to Nietzsche. I shall then suggest a few considera- 
tions in regard to its value and limitations, and the signifi- 
cance of its appearance at the present time. 


I. 


Nietzsche is not primarily a philosopher, not a scientist, 
but, rather, a poet, a poet with the mission to preach a new 
philosophy which shall be, as no other philosophy is, or ever 
has been, in accordance with science and reality. But this 
new philosophy is also a religion, and Nietzsche is its prophet. 
And the work in which it finds its proper and harmonious ex- 
pression is the most unique of all Nietzsche’s works, his 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” a book which his admirers con- 
sider a great literary masterpiece. It is compared by Dr. 
Tille to “The Pilgrim’s Progress” and to “ Piers Plough- 
man.” Zarathustra lives apart, with no companions save an 
eagle and a serpent, symbolic of pride and wisdom. He has 
no relations, no human ties, save those of friendship which 
bind him to his disciples, and these are not very close. He 
is the embodiment of the true ideal, the type of the man that 
is to be. As such he speaks with authority; he condemns 
what is bad—and everything modern is bad—in bitter 
and scornful and telling invective. In paradox and parable 
he proclaims the ideal from his vantage-ground, and conde- 
scends neither to give reasons nor to consider possible objec- 





* That is, of course, in translation. The description of Nietzsche’s ethical 
doctrines here given is mainly taken from the three volumes referred to. The 
references are to the English edition. In a few cases I have made slight 
changes in the translation. 
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tions. Nietzsche, in fact, treats the public throughout with 
pity and contempt. He considers himself to be an “ inoppor- 
tune philosopher;” he is born ahead of his time, or, as he 
expresses it, he is one of those happy unfortunates who are 
doomed to a “ posthumous birth.” 

Most prominent among his teachers were Wagner and 
Schopenhauer. What seems to have drawn him most 
strongly to these men, however, was their character as révoltés, 
even more than their philosophy, their titanic insolence, their 
contempt for convention and public opinion. But in Schopen- 
hauer’s pessimism he sees a survival of Christian morality, 
and in Wagner’s doctrine of salvation a reappearance of the 
romanticism in which that morality bore its zsthetic fruits. 
They are both of them consequently hostile to life, both 
anti-natural. Nietzsche worships nature,—not, indeed, in a 
Rousseaulian sense. Rousseau, he tells us, marks the “ re- 
turn to nature 1m impuris naturalibus.” * 

For nature is not, as Rousseau supposed, sentimental. 
Nor yet is it hostile to life. It is only hostile to the weak 
among the living. And we can here at once seize the essen- 
tial thought of Nietzsche’s creed. The strong, the able, are 
to be pitilessly triumphant. Thus nature wills. “Our soften- 
ing of manners,” he writes, “is a consequence of décadence ; 
severity, frightfulness of manners, may inversely be a conse- 
quence of superabundant life. ... Vigorous eras, noble 
civilizations, see something contemptible in sympathy, in 
‘brotherly love,’ in the lack of self-assertion and self-reliance. 
Eras are to be measured by their positive powers ; the period 
of the Renaissance accordingly, so profuse and fateful, pre- 
sents itself as the last great period; and we modern men, with 
our anxious self-nursing and brotherly love, with our virtues 
of labor, unpretentiousness, fair play, and scientific spirit— 
accumulating, economic, mechanical—we represent a weak 
period.” + The cry for “equal rights” is another mark of 
decadence; “the gap between man and man, ... . the mul- 
tiplicity of types, the will to assert itself, to stand out in con- 





* «* Nietzsche contra Wagner,” p. 161. t Ibid., pp. 196, 197. 
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trast, that which I call the pathos of distance, belongs to every 
vigorous period.” * 

Nietzsche, in one word, knows no real save the world of 
nature, that is, the world which appears to the senses. Sci- 
ence is, or should be, merely the interpreter of that nature. 
Ethics and religion can then for the modern man mean no 
more than the discovery of, and possibly the glory in, the 
doom which nature is preparing for man, as also for all ani- 
mals. But there is one striking defect in the writings of all 
scientists who touch upon practical problems, and its taint ex- 
tends to the works of almost all men of letters. (Goethe and 
Emerson seem to be, in fact, for Nietzsche about the only 
exceptions.) This defect is the want of proper scepticism, 
of due critique, of our present human ideals. The conse- 
quence of this defect is that in all these writers we find science 
pointing in one direction, and sentiment, prejudice—in the 
guise of human ideals, which are supposed to be beyond the 
reach of criticism—continually dragging us in an opposite 
direction. In literature this shows itself in Carlyle, who is 
“an English atheist, who aspires to honor for zof being one, 

. . who is continually irritated by the longing for a strong 
belief and the feeling of incapacity for it.” T 

So it is with the Romanticists generally. So it was with 
George Eliot, who, having “got rid of the Christian God,” 
thought herself “ obliged to cling firmer than ever to Christian 
morality.” In this respect she was representative of her race, 
for “ in England, for every little emancipation from divinity, 
people have to re-acquire respectability by becoming moral 
fanatics in an awe-inspiring manner.” f 

In political writers this same defect appears in all advocates 
of socialism, anarchism, or democracy,—three equivalent terms 
with Nietzsche. They are all, either from revenge or sen- 
timentality, preachers of equality. But in very truth men are 
not, nor ever shall be, equal. 

Most undisguisedly, however, does this fault appear in those 





* « Nietzsche contra Wagner,” pp. 196, 197. ¢ Ibid., p. 172. 
} Ibid., p. 164. 
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scientists who assert that there is an ineradicable divergency 
between the principles of development which apply to animal 
nature generally, and the principles of social progress which 
are to be found in our modern ethical ideals. The former 
make for the triumph of the physiologically strong, and the 
elimination of the physiologically weak; the latter for the 
repression, if not the elimination, of the physiologically 
strongest—and even their repression would mean their 
elimination in the long run—in the interest of the more 
numerous weak. 

Now the reason why we apply these two different stand- 
ards is that we persistently pit “the heart” against “the 
head,” that we insist stubbornly that things shall be as we de- 
sire them to be. The part of the scientist and philosopher 
should be, on the contrary, to begin by explaining “the 
heart,” by calling in question the validity of those ideals 
which we apply naively in our practical judgments. The prin- 
ciples which operate in natural evolution have resulted in the 
higher animal. Why should not the same principles in social 
evolution produce the higher man? 

Nietzsche calls in question our human ideals as embodied 
in our ordinary morality, as expressed in Christian civilization, 
and that with an almost terrifying fearlessness, which marks 
him as the faithful follower of that great line of German free- 
thinkers which leads from Strauss and Feuerbach onwards. 
What is perhaps his most important philosophic work—his 
“Genealogy of Morals”—is an attempt to account for the 
origin of our present moral values. His conclusion is briefly 
this: they are the result of a revolt headed by the priestly 
class, that is, by the physically impotent. It was their act of 
sublime revenge. The question, you see, is as to the origin 
of our concept “good ;” and the answer commonly found in 
the writings of the English moralists is: “ Unselfish actions 
were originally praised and denominated ‘ good’ by those to 
whom they were manifested, z.¢., those to whom they were 
useful ; afterwards, this origin of praise was forgotten, and un- 
selfish actions, since they were always accustomed to be praised 
as good, were as a matter of course also felt as such,—as if, in 
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themselves, they were something good. We see at once that 
this first derivation contains all the typical traits of English 
psychological idiosyncrasy,—we have ‘utility,’ ‘ forgetting,’ 
‘custom,’ and, last of all, ‘error.’” The origin is, however, en- 
tirely different. “The ‘ good,’ z.., the noble, the powerful, the 
higher situated, the high-minded, felt and regarded themselves 
and their acting as of first rank, in contradistinction to every- 
thing low, low-minded, mean and vulgar. Out of this pathos 
of distance they took for themselves the right of creating values, 
of coining names for these values. What had they to do with 
utility! In the case of such a spontaneous manifestation 
and ardent ebullition of highest rank-regarding and rank- 
differentiating valuations, the point of view of utility is as 
distant and out of place as possible; for in such things the 
feelings have arrived at a point diametrically opposite to that 
low degree of heat which is presupposed by every kind of 
arithmetical prudence, every utilitarian calculation. . . . The 
pathos of nobility and distance, . . . the lasting and dominat- 
ing, the integral and fundamental feeling of a higher dom- 
inating kind of man in contradistinction to a lower kind, to a 
‘below’—such is the origin of the antithesis ‘good’ and 
‘bad.’” * 

It was etymological considerations which first put Nietzsche 
on this track, and he attempts to prove etymologically that 
“good” and “bad,” “pure” and “impure,” were at first caste 
distinctions. But with the ever widening separation of the 
priestly and warrior classes a change is wrought in priestly 
valuations. For the habits which prevail in priestly aristoc- 
racies “are averse to action, partly given to brooding, partly 
indulging in explosions of the feelings, and are almost in- 
evitably followed by that intestinal morbidity and neurasthenia 
occurring . . . . in the priests of every age.” | To remedy 
the peculiar diseases, consequent upon their way of life, they 
found certain specifics,—such as “abstention from meat,” 
“fasting,” “sexual abstinence,” “the flight into the desert,” 
and a “metaphysics inimical to the senses, sloth begetting, 





* «« Genealogy of Morals,’ pp. 19, 20. ¢ Ibid., p. 28. 
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...” (The poverty, chastity, and obedience of the Catholic 
orders are of the same sort.) The longing for the unio mys- 
tica with God, or for Nirvana, was the natural outcome. This 
is, in brief, the history of priestly decadence. Meantime the 
chivalric-aristocratic morality of the warrior class remains. 
The conflict between these two ideals was inevitable. In that 
conflict, the priestly code is triumphant,—not because of the 
greater strength of the priests, but because of their very impo- 
tence. They have “always been the greatest haters in history.” 

‘“‘ That priestly people, the Jews, finally succeeded in procuring satisfaction 
for itself from its enemies and conquerors only by a transvaluation of their 
values. . . . It was the Jews who, with most frightfully consistent logic, dared to 
subvert the aristocratic equation of values (good = noble = powerful = beau- 
tiful — happy — beloved of God), and who, with the teeth of the profoundest 
hatred (the hatred of impotency), clung to their own valuation: The wretched 
alone are the good; the poor, the impotent, the lowly alone are the good; only 
the sufferers, the sick, the needy, the ugly are pious; only they are godly; them 
alone blessedness awaits ; but, ye, ye, the proud and potent, ye are for aye and 
evermore the wicked, the cruel, the lustful, the insatiable, the godless; ye will 
also be, to all eternity, the unblessed, the cursed, and the damned. . . . With 
the Jews the slave-revolt in morality began,—and it has been victorious.” * 


We are, in consequence of this victory, now suffering from 
universal decadence. Its characteristic is a certain life-weari- 
ness. Our civilization is the reverse of the realist civilization 
of early Greece. The Hellenes lived in the midst of danger, 
and had to be strong. With their “magnificently supple 
physique,” their “daring realism,” their “immoralism,” they 
gloried in beauty, strength, life. They were natural. They 
“ desired naught else but to feel themselves dominant, to show 
themselves dominant with their festivals and arts.” Thucy- 
dides was “the great sum, the last revelation of that strong, 
stern, hard matter-of-factness whitéh was instinctive in the 
older Hellenes. Courage in the presence of reality distin- 
guishes in the end such natures as Thucydides from Plato. 
Plato is a coward in the presence of reality, consequently he 
takes refuge in the ideal; Thucydides is master of himself, 
consequently he maintains power also over things.” ¢ In fact, 
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this decadence set in with Socrates and Plato. In the fall of 
Rome and final ascendency of Christianity it became triumph- 
ant. 

When “life ascends happiness is identical with instinct.” 
The formula of a declining civilization is “to have to combat 
the instincts.” * That which is regarded as the chief virtue 
at such times is sympathy, and naturally enough, for it is “a 
principal tool for the advancement of decadence. Sympathy 
persuades to nothingness, called, however, ‘the other world,’ 
‘God,’ ‘the true life,’ ‘ Nirvana,’ ‘ salvation,’ ‘ blessedness.’” 
It is the multiplier and the conserver of misery. “Sympathy 
stands in antithesis to the tonic passions which elevate the 
energy of the feeling of life: it operates depressively. One 
loses force by sympathizing. The loss of force which suffer- 
ing has already brought upon life is still further increased 
and multiplied by sympathy. Suffering itself becomes con- 
tagious through sympathy.” But the worst of it all is that 
“ sympathy thwarts, on the whole, in general, the law of de- 
velopment, which is the law of selection. It preserves what is 
ripe for extinction, it resists in favor of life’s disinherited and 
condemned ones, It gives to life itself a gloomy and ques- 
tionable aspect by the abundance of the ill-constituted of all 
kinds whom it maintains in life.” ¢ 

Altruistic morality “which causes selfishness to languish 
isa bad sign. To choose instinctively what is se/f-injurious, 
to be allured by ‘ disinterested’ motives, furnishes almost the 
formula for decadence. ‘Not to seek one’s own advantage,’ 
that is merely the moral fig-leaf for quite a different thing,— 
for the physiological fact, ‘one does not know any longer how 
to find one’s own advantage.’” ¢ 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that Nietzsche is 
simply trying to read the facts in a way that would justify a 
course of self-indulgence. No, Nietzsche is a Stoic in morals. 
He feels himself “under deeper obligation to his hardest 
years than to any other.” “It is great affliction that is the 
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ultimate emancipator of the mind.” It “compels us to de- 
scend into our ultimate depth and divest ourselves of all 
trust, all good nature, glossing, gentleness, and averageness, 
where we have, perhaps, formerly installed our humanity.” 
One learns in affliction to question life and its ideals more 
profoundly. One emerges merrier, and with a new and more 
refined taste for pleasure. But one feels henceforth the full 
repugnance “ of gratification, coarse, dull, drab-colored grati- 
fication, as usually understood by those who enjoy life—our 
‘educated’ class, our rich and ruling class.”* The ideal 
man is, of course, very far from being an ascetic; he is not 
ashamed of his natural sensuous instincts, but he is strong 
enough to rule them, not in obedience to duty, to a higher 
law, but simply in the interest of life and power. He believes 
in war, for he has “ spiritualized hostility.’ He knows that a 
man is of no value who has not plenty of enemies. “ People 
are productive only at the cost of having abundant opposition ; 
they only remain young provided the soul does not relax, 
does not long after peace.” Nothing is more alien to him 
than “the desirability of former times, that of ‘ peace of soul,’ 
Christian desirability.’ Nothing makes him less envious 
than “the moral cow and the plump comfortableness of a 
good conscience. One has renounced grand life when one 
has renounced war.” f 

With all his denunciation of. our civilization, Nietzsche is, 
however, by no means the complaining pessimist, the merely 
negative critic, for he believes in an inevitable future recogni- 
tion of the true life values. “ Life itself,” he says, “I regard 
as instinct for growth, for continuance, for accumulation of 
forces, for power. Where the will to power is wanting there 
is decline. My assertion is that this will zs decking in all the 
highest values of mankind,—that values of decline, Mehzlistic 
values, bear rule under holiest names.” { 

Yet the occasional appearance of a Cesar, a Napoleon, gives 
ground for hope. The “will to power” is strong in us all, 
and it will finally make itself felt. For the rest, in Russia 





* « Nietzsche contra Wagner,” pp. 87 ff. f Ibid.,pp.126,127. =f Ibid., p. 241. 
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lies our hope in the future,—Russia, the only state that has 
not yet succumbed to decadent ideals. The plain fact is, some 
men are born drudges and serfs. They are made neither 
better nor happier by their emancipation. They are the so- 
cially sick, and would find their wretchedness in every condi- 
tion of life. By a misguided education, however, they would 
merely be misled into the belief that they were capable of 
governing. This would simply retard true progress. They 
are there, these weaklings, to be used up by the strong; and 
the harshness of this saying Nietzsche only tempers by adding 
that the strong will not hesitate to use themselves up either. 
They will count even their own lives cheap when they can be 
spent in the cause of the greater man that is to be. 

For Nietzsche’s positive creed is summed up in one word, 
Uebermensch,—beyond-man. The worship of, z.¢., the en- 
thusiasm for beyond-man, for Zarathustra, the strong, the 
beautiful, the noble, the titan clad in all the truly Greek 
graces, the man that is to be, this is Nietzsche’s religion. \ 
And a new renaissance will come when this ideal will not be 
smothered, as it was in the last renaissance by the work of 
Luther and Kant. Kant’s antithesis between the real and the 
appearance world was the last resort of the old ideals. 

Nietzsche’s philosophical position may be thus summed 
up: He is a thorough-going sensationalist, empiricist, evolu- 
tionist. In him positivism has at last become completely posi- 
tive, having sloughed off even the Unknowable, that ghost 
of the soul and of God. This view is at once atheistic and 
necessitarian, destructive of all hope in a future life, of all 
human responsibility, and of all that we are wont to call 
morality. 

“No one gives a man his qualities, neither God, nor society, nor his parents, 
nor he himself. No one is responsible for existing at all, for being formed so 
and so, for being placed under these circumstances and in this environment. 
His own destiny cannot be disentangled from the destiny of all else in past and 
future. . . We are necessary, we are part of destiny, we belong to the whole, 
we exist in the whole. There is nothing which could judge, measure, compare, 


or condemn our being, for that would be to judge, measure, or condemn the 
whole. But there is nothing outside of the whole.’’* 
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The freedom which remains for a man is simply,— 


“the will to be responsible for one’s self; to keep the distance which separates 
one from another; to become more indifferent to hardship, severity, privation, 
and even to life; to be ready to sacrifice men for one’s cause, one’s self not 
excepted. Freedom implies that manly instincts, instincts which delight in war 
and triumph, dominate over other instincts; for example, over the instincts of 
‘happiness.’ The man who has become free, how much more the spirit which 
has become free, treads under foot the contemptible species of well-being 
dreamt of by shopkeepers, Christians, cows, women, Englishmen, and all other 
democrats. The free man is a warrior.’’ * 


II. 


Such is the new religion of which Nietzsche is the 
prophet, and such is the ethical ideal which it involves. A 
harsh, cruel, brutal egoism, you will say, a doctrine fraught 
with the gravest dangers to society, and fundamentally wrong ; 
and yet you have probably found yourself constrained from 
time to time to give an unwilling assent to conclusions drawn 
from it. Now the reason of this is not far to seek. Nietzsche 
belongs to the group of positivist writers. He represents 
their stand-point in the realm of morals. And positivism has 
in our day almost usurped the name of science. Nietzsche 
makes, in his pleadings, the familiar appeal; hence the abun- 
dant response. Moreover, his work is, by way of reaction, 
the natural and inevitable outcome of what is too often re- 
garded as morality to-day, of the ordinary ethical ideal of the 
easy-going, comfort loving, sentimental optimist. Our present 
moral valuations do often seem merely to dress up in holy 
names cheap sympathy, and cheaper altruism, which easily 
degenerate into sentimentality ; and to stand for a social order 
which, resting upon some shallow Rousseaulian notion of 
human equality, mistakes the tyrant rule of demos for self- 
government, and easily degenerates into socialism. Against 
these abuses of the moral sentiments Nietzsche’s protests are 
wholesome antidotes, even if, in themselves considered, his 
doctrines are poison. 

What Nietzsche says about sympathy, for example, exag- 
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gerated though it be even to the point of absurdity, is none the 
less a pertinent criticism of much modern philanthropy. And 
the very best of people, those who take a real interest in the 
welfare of humanity, are, in these days perhaps more than 
ever before, apt to allow their heart to run away with their 
head. It is well to be brought up occasionally at a sharp 
turn. Is it then so easy to discover what constitutes human 
welfare? Kindly feelings, when not directed by cool reason, 
may accomplish much mischief. That dear old anarchist 
angel, Louise Michel, has been spending her long life, and 
the lives of many others, that her kindly sympathetic heart 
may finally rejoice in seeing this troubled world settling down 
in peace and becoming un nid de bonheur pour tous. Worthy 
ideal of sentimental sympathy, and death to all that is worthy 
of life! It is well to emphasize the “tonic passions.” But 
we do not need to go to Nietzsche to find this out. Nearly 
twenty-five hundred years ago Heraclitus discovered in strife 
the secret of life and growth. And the most religious poet 
of modern England sings of virtue that her glory is “to fight, 
to struggle, to right the wrong,” that 


“« She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.” 


Closely allied to false sympathy is the spurious altruism 
which fancies that one can live for others by neglecting one’s 
self. If a man sacrifice himself utterly, that he may give 
himself wholly to his fellow-men, he will surely find in the 
end that he is not a self worth giving or receiving. “By all 
means,” says Nietzsche, “love your neighbor as yourselves, 
but let me first see you such as love yourselves. . . . To learn 
how to love one’s self, however, is the finest and cunningest 
of arts.” So we cannot but feel the tonic effect of Nietzsche’s 
effort to substitute for the ascetic ideal of self-mortification, 
and its epicurean counterpart—the dream of “plump com- 
fortableness” and “peace of soul”—the ideal of strength, 
vigor, manliness. At the same time he meets exaggeration 
with exaggeration. To the sappy soulfulness of the ideal he 
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is combating he opposes the physical giant. It may be true, 
as Aristotle said in effect, that the large soul is only found in 
the large, the vigorous, body. But the latter is hardly suffi- 
cient to insure the former, else were our Sandows and Sulli- 
vans our chief glory. 

Similarly, Nietzsche’s views on democracy may be regarded 
as a useful protest against what Henry Gaullieur calls the 
“lyric humbug of the French revolution.” But, here again, 
the protest overshoots the mark. So we might take up the 
different doctrines which Nietzsche puts forward, one by one, 
and we should find that he usually hits real evils on the head; 
but that the ideal which he would substitute would entail even 
greater dangers than the one he is opposing. 

There are, in fact, two very sharply contrasted ethical codes : 
the one, the other-worldly code, resting wholly upon super- 
naturalism ; the other, the worldly code, resting wholly upon 
naturalism. For the other-worldliness of the brooding, long- 
ing soul, Nietzsche substitutes a live interest in the here and 
the now, in a practical work, in the service of “ beyond-man,” 
that is, of the man who is to come, and who will be all that 
we would be and are not, and who therefore compels our 
worship. Now the reign of other-worldly morality was 
doomed from the time when the renaissance dissolved the 
halos of the desert saints and hermits, and declared the 
fragellantes mad.’ Since then it has come to be recognized 
more and more that moral health is dependent upon the 
physical. Nietzsche takes the final step: the physical alone 
determines the moral. Now, our actual moral judgments 
largely echo the medizval view. Hence we can easily under- 
stand why Nietzsche’s doctrines should have their bracing 
influence, and why, at the same time, they do not convince 
us. What is needed is obviously a synthesis of these two 
contrasted ideals. This is a commonplace in ethical science. 
But Nietzsche does not give us this synthesis. By all means 
let us have a critique of our moral ideals, but let us go far 
enough to get upon some common ground from which these 
two opposing ideals may be reasonably judged. 

When we turn to Nietzsche and ask him for the proofs of 
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his ethical theory, we are not surprised to find them wanting. 
He attempts to throw discredit upon the opposed ethical ideal 
by showing its humble origin. And he would do this by 
resting his case upon philological considerations which no 
philologist to-day would accept, and upon historical considera- 
tions which prove to be merely Nietzsche’s own romantic re- 
constructions of early history, lacking the solid support of 
fact, as much as the dreams of Rousseau. But even if he 
could make good his case here, the question of the relative 
value of these two ideals could not be settled by settling the 
question of their historical origin. Nietzsche makes his 
nearest approach to a proof of the validity of the Helden 
moralitat for which he stands by falling back upon the alleged 
conflict between the principles which guide evolution in na- 
ture, and the principles which our present ethical ideal declares 
should guide the moral evolution of society. Now it is, in 
fact, incumbent on every thinker who recognizes, with Huxley, 
the existence of such a conflict between man and nature, to 
call in question either the one or the other set of principles. 
And the harmony can only be restored by showing that natural 
evolution itself is subservient to our present human ideals, 
which would simply mean that what we call moral conduct, 
including even the much despised sympathy, results in placing 
the moral man at home in the larger environment; or else 
that social evolution is, in fact, dependent solely upon the 
general laws which obtain in nature minus man, the ape and 
tiger laws. Either of these positions, could it be made out, 
would show that the conflict which Huxley pointed out in his 
Romanes Lecture does not exist. But the scholar cannot 
long rest content in Huxley’s dualism.* 

Nietzsche’s solution of the problem is that of the true posi- 
tivist. Physical force carries the day and determines all. 
And to the titan of future ages we joyfully sacrifice all, even 
our own lives. But whence comes our faith in this ideal, 





* A large literature has already grown up around the Romanes Lecture. For 
two excellent brief discussions of the question, see Royce’s “ Studies of Good 
and Evil,” fifth essay; and Dewey’s article entitled “‘ Evolution and Ethics,” in 
The Monist of April, 1898. 
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and why is it so attractive that we would joyfully lay down 
our lives for it? Nietzsche answers: nature, which works 
its way by evolution and the selection of the strong, points 
to beyond-man as her goal; and nature’s will is our law, be- 
cause we are fragments of nature. “ We are parts of destiny, 
we belong to the whole, we exist in the whole.” Recognition 
of our chains, he seems to say, makes us gladly accept them. 
Yet it is hard for a preacher, whether he be an Augustine, 
a Jonathan Edwards, or a Nietzsche, to be consistently fatal- 
istic. Thus we find Nietzsche, after telling us that no one is 
responsible for being as he is, and that we are parts of des- 
tiny, going on to speak of freedom as “the will to be re- 
sponsible for one’s self;” and, elsewhere, speaking of “the 
man who has become free, how much more the spirit which 
has become free,” as treading under foot certain ideals. 

And here we can see at a glance the root of the difficulty 
with Nietzsche’s doctrine and the source of its contradictions. 
The trouble is, as with all positivism, at the very starting 
point. What is the relation of man to nature? It is assumed 
as self-evident, by these thinkers, that man is a part, a frag- 
ment, and at the same time a product of nature,—a thing 
among things. But to put any meaning whatever into this 
answer it is at least necessary to get a clear and valid mean- 
ing into the word nature. It would be hard for a mere frag- 
ment of nature to accomplish this. It is easy to speak of it 
- vaguely as a whole, a sum total of things, as destiny in which 
all events are locked, and then to go on to personify this 
vague notion and speak of nature as pointing to the triumph 
of the physically strongest, etc., as Nietzsche does. But is it 
not clear that nature thus conceived is merely a crude god? 
Nature, which is given a character of its own, which character 
determines all that happens in it, is simply a fetich on a 
grand scale. 

Philosophy, indeed, in early Greece began, we may almost 
say, by making instinctively a God of nature. It is curious to 
see it ending in the nineteenth century with the same result. 
Yet this is precisely what is done by all of those thinkers of 
our time who plume themselves upon being followers of na- 
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ture, and representatives of the scientific spirit in philosophy. 
Not without good reason does Nietzsche insist that his view 
antedates Christianity, and is connected with the realist civili- 
zation of early Greece. So far from its being true, as the 
positivists would have us suppose, that their view represents 
the third, and final, attitude of thought, the truth rather is that 
it represents the first, and instinctive, attitude of reflective 
man. But from first to last this conception of nature remains 
of all conceptions the most confused, and it leads toa doctrine 
of all doctrines the most tyrannical, to a creed of all creeds 
the most superstitious. 

Nietzsche is in all this merely the natural consequence of 
the almost universal shallowness of modern philosophical 
thinking. The modern philosopher, in general, takes his task 
far too lightly. He either rests in this naive, instinctive, dog- 
matic attitude in regard to nature, making of it his fetich; or 
else, he is like the gambler,—he wants to get his wealth with- 
out earning it. He accordingly seeks back-door methods to 
reach without hindrance his heart’s desire, avoiding the ardu- 
ous logical approach. Nietzsche is Comte minus the latter’s 
“religion of the heart;” Spencer minus the doctrine of the 
Unknowable. His view is simply positivism shorn of all its 
illogical palliatives. Pure sensationalism, with empiricism for 
its sole and sufficient method, leads logically, once the initial 
difficulties are surmounted, to Nietzsche’s conclusions. And 
there is no way of avoiding these conclusions save by attack- 
ing at the root philosophical sensationalism and empiricism, 
as the sole sound philosophic method. This can be done, has 
been done; and thus Nietzsche is rationally answered. But 
the popular trend in philosophy runs in quite a different direc- 
tion. One follows Nietzsche as to data and method, one prates 
with him about “sense for fact” and “scientific spirit,” but 
seeks to avoid his results by making the appeal to the 
heart or will to reverse or supplement them. But this is, as 
long as one stands by this philosophical method, a pure im- 
pertinence. “Heart” and “will” are here mere names for our 
present prejudices, for our likes and dislikes, which we insist 
shall triumph in our conclusions, whether or no. To make 
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the appeal to them is simply to abandon the philosophical 
quest, to pretend that the desired results have been obtained 
philosophically, when, as a matter of fact, they have not. 

And if modern philosophy has thus found its Nemesis in 
Nietzsche, so, too, has modern Christianity. Nietzsche is, as 
he calls himself, Antichrist, the outspoken enemy of Chris- 
tianity in all its manifestations. Here again, barring his 
extravagance, his results are logically attained, once granted 
the adequacy of his starting-point and method,—that is, 
of his scientificism. It was, moreover, meet and proper that 
just in Germany such a thinker should appear at the present 
time. For criticism of matters theological has been freer, has 
gone to greater lengths, in Germany than in any other land; 
yet, at the same time, to all appearances, the church in its ob- 
servances has remained entirely unchanged. Recently, I hap- 
pened to be in Berlin when the Synod undertook to discuss 
the creed in the light of recent criticism. It was on all hands 
agreed that no intelligent man to-day could believe what all 
Christians are made to profess. Was the creed changed on 
that account? No; it was held that changes would be dis- 
turbing to the peace of mind of the people, and, consequently, 
to the stability of the Empire, and it was retained intact. 
“The people need plenty of illusions,” said Renan. The 
Prussian clergy were apparently of the same mind. To be 
sure, their decision was said to have been “encouraged” by 
the Emperor, but that hardly releases them from their re- 
sponsibility. The plain fact is, that the situation indicates a 
woful lack of candor, not to use a harsher expression. 

The Christian theologian stands, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, at the parting of the ways. Only two paths 
are open for him. He must either turn his back on the so- 
called higher criticism which Germany has brought upon us, 
reassert the supernatural, the miraculous, origin of Christian- 
ity, the continuity and completeness of Christian tradition, the 
self-intelligibility of Christian teaching, with all that this in- 
volves, and in this way try to establish the finality of Chris- 
tian ideals; or else he must become a complete rationalist, 
must prove that his ideals are valid because they satisfy the 
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rigorous claims of reason. Does not Luther’s step involve us 
in this latter course? The “ soft” theologian may think that 
he can steer a middle course, be critical, agnostic, and at the 
same time Christianly pious. This is merely the comforting 
delusion with which the lazy mind finds excuses for its lazi- 
ness. The theologian who would be of help in the present 
crisis has an arduous task before him. If he flinches in his 
undertaking, Nietzsche may be, after all, simply an adschreck- 
endes Beispiel of twentieth century man. 
CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 
BryN MAwRr COLLEGE. 


“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” AS AN EXPO- 
NENT OF INDUSTRIAL ETHICS. 


“THE Merchant of Venice,” by its very title, claims con- 
nection with industrial life. It presents the problems of 


industrial morality and the solution of these problems, as 
viewed by one of the greatest intellects of all time. The 
intellect, indeed, is that of a poet, and his treatment of in- 
dustrial problems is, of course, colored by the requirements 
of poetic art. But poetry, as Aristotle said long ago, gives 
a more philosophical and more earnest view of life than 
history. In some respects, we might add, it is more philo- 
sophical than philosophy itself. For if history may lose 
sight of the universal in mere particulars, on the other hand, 
philosophy is apt, in its universal abstractions, to lose sight of 
the infinite wealth of concrete life which it is the function of 
poetry to portray. 

The materials of this noble comedy, as students of Shake- 
speare know, are drawn from old tales which the industry of 
critics has brought to light. But no work of the great poet 
illustrates more strikingly the singular clearness of artistic 
insight with which he discerns the fitness of an old tale for 
his purpose, and makes his appropriations. While following 
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almost slavishly narratives that are as prosaic in style as the 
dullest chronicle, he quickens them into brilliant life as the 
vehicles of a noble idea. 

Even if the poet had not been fettered by the sources of his 
plot, he could not have selected or invented a scene more ad- 
mirably adapted for a great drama on the motives and the en- 
vironment of industrial life. It is a commonplace of history, 
that the Italian republics took the lead in that new birth 
of humanity from which modern civilization arose. It is a 
significant fact, that the splendor of literary and artistic pro- 
duction, which is now most prominent in our memory of 
these old states, was associated with a corresponding splendor 
of industrial enterprise, just as in the ancient world it was 
among the industrial colonies of the Greeks in Asia Minor 
and Italy, that the first movements began of the glorious in- 
tellectual culture bequeathed to the world by the Greek race. 
Among the Italian states which were thus distinguished Venice 
took easily the first rank. In Shakespeare’s time, it is true, 
her mercantile superiority was fast passing away before the 
new maritime activity of the Western and Northern nations, 
of Portugal and Spain, of Holland and England. But the 
mercantile enterprise of these younger nations was still too 
recent to have received any recognized place in the literature 
of the world; and consequently, even if Shakespeare had been 
obliged to construct a plot entirely from his own imagination, 
he could not have selected, fora story of industrial life, a 
scene more natural than one with the great traditions of 
Venetian trade. 

The two most prominent characters also, given him in the 
old tales, are just such as fitted at once the mould into which 
his artistic aim required them to be run. The one embodies 
industrial morality as interpreted in the light of the ideal code 
of Christianity ; the other exhibits, in full development, the 
degradation of industrial life when it is divorced from the in- 
spiration of the Christian ideal. Yet neither is a mere abstrac- 
tion personified. Both are concrete realities of human flesh 
and blood, of like passions with other men. 

The Christian merchant gives its title to the play. And yet 
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the propriety of this does not at once appear. As Mr. R. 
Grant White observes in his Introduction, “the merchant, ex- 
cept to a keener and more reflective observer, . . . is one of 
the subordinate characters of the play.” Accordingly the 
significance of the merchant’s part does not seem to have 
struck the popular mind, and the play was apparently at first 
known by other titles or descriptions, such as the Jew of 
Venice, or simply the Venetian Comedy. Such designations 
probably indicated the impression carried away from the the- 
atre by the ordinary mind. But the title, by which the play 
is now known, appears in both the quartos of 1600. It is 
therefore to be regarded as having received the sanction of the 
poet himself; and the merchant must be taken to embody the 
central idea of the drama, its meaning or “ lesson.” : 

Antonio, however, plays this dominant part not as a lifeless 
personification, but as a living person. Though he embodies 
an ideal, it is by no means as an ideal that he is portrayed. 
He is tainted with infirmities which make him but a man after 
all. At the very opening of the play he is introduced as ex- 
hibiting a sadness of demeanor that is not always agreeable 
to his friends. Too much, indeed, has been made of this. It 
is often forgotten that the word sad had not yet been intensi- 
fied to the expression of positive mental distress, which is its 
almost exclusive meaning at the present day. In Shake- 
speare’s time its common usage still suggested merely that 
subdued disposition of mind which we denote by such words 
as “sober,” “serious,” “earnest.” This is indicated, in some 
measure, by the fact that the only friends, who express them- 
selves at all strongly in regard to Antonio’s demeanor, are 
light-hearted gentlemen like Salanio, Salarino, and Gratiano, 
—men who evidently have never dreamt of taking a moment’s 
share in any of the serious work of life. Their frivolous tem- 
perament carries their merry banter beyond the courtesies of 
friendship. They cannot penetrate the secret of Antonio’s 
quiet manner. They ascribe it first to commercial anxiety, 
then to love. Gratiano even cannot restrain his impertinent 
chatter from the insinuation that Antonio’s reticent earnest- 
ness is a mere affectation,— 
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“ As who should say, ‘I am Sir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark !’” 


These are obviously but shallow guesses. To the hint of 
love the reply seems to indicate a slightly irritated disgust, 
“Fie, fie!” The suspicion of commercial anxiety is belied 
by Antonio’s whole career, and the unpleasant impression 
produced by Gratiano’s rudeness has to be mitigated after- 
wards by Bassanio’s assurance that his friend “ speaks an infi- 
nite deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice.” 

The truth in regard to Antonio’s sadness is not far to seek. 
His brilliant industrial success has ranked him among the 
merchant princes of the great mercantile republic. “A royal 
merchant” he is styled implicitly by the duke. He spends 
with munificent liberality, lives in splendid indifference to the 
petty gains and losses of the very trade in which he is engaged. 
He can say with truth,— 


**T hold the world but as the world, Gratiano.” 


But it is this very completeness of his success in life that 
produces the peculiar temperament of which his friends com- 
plain. This result is brought about, however, by a more 
subtle influence than any they could surmise. It is a very 
old truth that human joys in general derive their keenest zest 
from eagerness of pursuit, and are apt to become stale by ease 
of attainment and frequency of repetition. A position of 
superfluous wealth may thus weaken interest in the common 
enjoyments of life, and generate the jaded emotional condition 
of ennui, even in the extreme form of absolute life-weariness. 
Such a mood may well be described as sadness in the old 
sense of the term, especially if the etymologists are right in 
the theory that sad is primarily applied to one who is sated 
with the boons of life. But as the mood is not based on any 
positive suffering, as it arises rather from elevation above the 
common sorrows as well as the common joys of men, it will 
often appear groundless, inexplicable, even to its victim. It 
is therefore extremely natural that Antonio should open the 
drama, of which he is the theme, with the confession,— 
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“In sooth, I know not why I am so sad: 
It wearies me; you say, it wearies you: 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What stuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, 
I am yet to learn; 
And such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself.” 


There is an incident in the play, akin to this, which is not 
often noticed. Portia, we shall find, is a sort of complement 
to Antonio in the exposition of Shakespeare’s idea. She, too, 
is in the enjoyment of luxurious wealth. She is not called 
out of herself by the beneficent demands of any industrial 
occupation, and consequently she falls at times into moods of 
morbid ennuz. It is surely significant that she bursts upon us 
in the play with a confession similar to that of Antonio, differ- 
ing from it in fact only as the language of a woman of charm- 
ing vivacity differs from that of a sober man of business: 
“By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary of this great 
world.” The secret of this life-weariness is revealed by the 
poet in the reply of Portia’s maid, that “they are as sick that 
surfeit with too much, as they that starve with nothing.” 

It has been said that this temperament in Antonio stands 
in sharp contrast with that of the companions who twit him 
on the subject. It would almost seem, in fact, as if these some- 
what trivial personages served merely as a foil to set off the 
character of their noble friend. They have, indeed, been 
hardly dealt with by some Shakespearian critics, who describe 
them as parasites of the wealthy merchant. This harsh judg- 
ment is clearly unjust when Gervinus carries it so far as to 
compare Antonio, amid this circle of friends, with Timon of 
Athens surrounded by flatterers, who fed upon him in his 
prosperity and deserted him in adversity. Antonio’s com- 
panions, frivolous though they appear in relief against his 
earnest disposition, are genuine friends. In the darkest hour 
of his calamity not one of them betrays the sentiment of a 
parasite. They stand by him with manful sympathy, and are 
obviously ready for any sacrifice to save him. Their whole 
bearing proves that their language about him in his good for- 
tune was not the language of parasitic flattery. Bassanio, 
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indeed, must be put on a different level from that of the other 
three. His relation to Antonio is that of antique friendship. 
In our day, when the social relations of men are so often 
reduced to a mere “ cash-nexus,” we are apt to feel shocked 
at the cool borrowing of Bassanio. But the old ideal of 
friendship expressed itself in a proverb which is often quoted 
with peculiar relish by the great moralists of the ancient 
world, to the effect that the property of friends is common. 
Nor should it be forgotten that in Shakespeare’s time the 
lending of money upon interest was not yet accepted in the 
code of industrial morality as legitimate even in trade, while 
such a transaction could not have been thought of without 
horror between friends. 


“ For when did friendship take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend ?” 


There is another aspect in which Antonio appears as no 
mere ideal, but a man with the common frailties of humanity. 
He cannot rise above the un-Christian prejudices which 
Christians generally in the past have entertained against the 
Jewish race, and by which great sections of Christendom con- 
tinue to be influenced in our own day. In fact, our sympathy 
is for a moment drawn away from Antonio to Shylock, when, 
on the merchant applying for the loan to Bassanio, he is re- 
minded by the Jew of the scurrilous insults he had heaped on 
him, spurning him, spitting on him, calling him dog. With 
unrelenting harshness Antonio replies,— 


“«T am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too.” 


All through the play Shylock feels keenly the injustice of 
these insults, and resents them at times in a tone of righteous 
indignation that appeals to our common humanity, “ What's 
his reason? Iama Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hath nota 
Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? 
fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject 
to the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is?” 
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In the very turning-point of the plot Antonio finds that he 
has to reap the fruit of the seed he has sown. The ruthless 
cruelty of the Jew, and the anguish which it brought upon 
Antonio and his friends, are but the inevitable retribution of 
those unrighteous insults. “ What!” exclaims Shylock, on 
being taunted with his cruelty in seeking the life of Antonio,— 


“What! wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice ?” 


From this alone, even if there were nothing else, it is evi- 
dent that Shylock is no mere caricature. It does not appear 
even that he is intended for a representative specimen of the 
Hebrew race. Shakespeare may indeed have shared the cur- 
rent prejudices of the Christian world against the Jews. But 
there is nothing in the play to show it. It may be said that 
he might have selected a man of another nationality to em- 
body his idea. But this would not have been easy. For, in 
the first place, Shylock was given in the old stories from 
which the plot of the comedy is drawn. Of course the char- 
acter would have been rejected or altered if it had not fitted 
the poet’s purpose. But for that purpose it happened that 
Shylock was admirably adapted. For Shakespeare had to 
go outside the community of Christians in order to exhibit 
an industrial character divorced from Christian inspirations, 
Now, the only community that kept clearly aloof from the 
Christian church, and yet came into trading relation with 
Christians, was the Jewish. The Jews were not only non- 
Christian, but (owing to restrictions placed on them in Chris- 
tian countries) they were excluded from almost all industrial 
occupations that were regarded as honorable, and thus 
driven to the trade which was still generally considered, in a 
moral point of view, illegitimate. Even, therefore, if Shylock 
had not been furnished to him ready-made, Shakespeare 
would almost have been forced by poetic necessity to create 
a similar personage of the same race. In the portraiture of 
Shylock it is thus not the racial features that are most signifi- 
cant; they are obtruded mainly as serving to illustrate the 
moral character which it was the poet’s aim to portray. This 
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is evinced by an anonymous work,* whose very design is to 
show the extent to which the idea of race has influenced 
Shakespeare in the development of character and _ plot. 
Though the writer naturally makes as much as possible of 
Shylock’s racial connection, he only proves that, having taken 
a Jew to embody his idea, Shakespeare had to make him speak 
and act like a Jew, while the other characters treat him in 
accordance with the common sentiments of Christendom in 
reference to the Jewish race. The truth is, that the coarser 
colors in which Shylock is painted in the old tales are toned 
down by the great poet into a picture with a truer likeness of 
humanity and a more dramatic consistency. 

It has been observed that a sentiment akin to pity is ex- 
cited by the effect which the cruel fanaticism of Christendom 
had produced on the Jewish nature of Shylock. It should 
not be overlooked, moreover, that Shylock is not the only 
representative of his race in this play. His daughter, Jessica, 
is not indeed the noblest type of womanhood; she is far in- 
ferior in womanly nobleness to the Rebecca of “ Ivanhoe.” 
Yet she is sketched in pleasing features which imply the ab- 
sence of all her father’s vices,—the very vices which some 
critics imagine the poet to be satirizing as the inseparable 
characteristics of her race. This contrast between father and 
daughter runs through the play. It finds voice not only in 
the enthusiastic extravagances of her lover,— 


“If e’er the Jew her father come to heaven, 
It will be for his gentle daughter’s sake.” 


The indifferent Salarino is equally hyperbolical, telling Shy- 
lock, when he claims Jessica as his flesh and blood, “ There 
is more difference between thy flesh and hers than between 
jet and ivory, more between your bloods than there is be- 
tween red wine and Rhenish.” The comical Launcelot puts 
the contrast in still harsher form by the coarsely jocular 
suspicions which his clownish nature does not shrink from 
uttering in the presence of Jessica herself. 





* « New Exegesis of Shakespeare: Interpretation of his Principal Characters 
and Plays on the Principle of Races.”” Edinburgh, 1859. 
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Shakespeare’s Shylock is thus a type, not of racial, but of 
moral characteristics. He represents a character in industrial 
life that might be met with in any nationality, but happened 
to be given in a Jew, and had, of course, to be developed 
under the forms of Jewish thought and sentiment. It is the 
character implied in elevating selfish competition to the place 
which it holds in the direction of industrial activity. This 
competition makes gain legitimate by any means not involv- 
ing absolute plunder. Consequently Shylock does not feel 
any scruple in following a trade from which the greatest gain 
could be most rapidly obtained, even though it was still con- 
demned almost universally by the moral sentiment of the 
time. Against this moral sentiment he is obliged to attempt 
a vindication of his trade, and one might almost fancy that 
Shakespeare had made a special study of the Talmud in order 
to put into Shylock’s mouth a curiously typical specimen of 
Rabbinical dialectic. It is drawn, as will be remembered, 
from the well-known device by which Jacob won an advan- 
tage over his father-in-law, Laban. Antonio’s criticism of 
this dialectic is one that goes back to Aristotle at least, and 
was familiar in all subsequent discussion of the subject. It 
pleads that money is not a living thing, and therefore cannot 
be made to breed. Shylock’s reply is also a revelation of 
his character. It is thoroughly in the style of men whose 
thoughts never rise above the lowest morality of trade. They 
arrogate to themselves distinctively the title of practical men, 
and claim for their reasoning peculiarly the authority of fact. 
“T cannot tell,” he says; “I make it breed as fast.” The mere 
fact of Shylock’s thriving as Jacob had done is, to his mind, 
a complete vindication of his thrift. For “ thrift is blessing, 
if men steal it not.” That is Shylock’s ideal,—to keep within 
the restrictions of law. There is, for him, nothing higher. 


«« What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong?” 
Such a mind is not open to reason. For reason it pleads 


fact, even if it be merely the fact of a reasonless whim clamor- 
ing for gratification : “ stat pro ratione voluntas.” 
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* You'll ask me why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats. I’ll not answer that: 
But say it is my humor: Is it answered ? 


Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat; 


As there is no firm reason to be rendered, 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 
Why he, a harmless, necessary cat ; 


So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 

More than a lodged hate, and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A losing suit against him. Are you answered?” 


A mind of this type imposes no limit on its greed. Its 
insatiable craving for gold will swallow up every sentiment of 
humanity. In Shylock, therefore, not only is there left no 
ruth for the victims of his rapacity in general, or for Antonio 
in particular. Even his fatherly love for the gentle little 
Jessica is shrivelled up by the blight of his ruling passion. 
“T would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels 
in her ear! Would she were hearsed at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin!” 

All this is simply the spirit, which still dominates trade, 
carried to its logical issue. In industrial work it is still almost 
universally assumed that a man may practically ignore the 
essential principle of social morality. In other spheres of 
life it is admitted, in theory at least, that a man ought to 
labor for the good of his fellows. In trade no moral shock 
seems to be in general felt when a man bluntly gives it to be 
understood that his predominant motive is simply to make 
gain for himself. He may even get the credit of being a thor- 
oughly honest fellow, peculiarly free from all hypocritical 
pretence. Is it any wonder that the ancient moralists, with 
singular unanimity, regarded trade as incompatible with the 
moral character of a free man, and would not admit the trades- 
man to the rights of full citizenship? Of course, the intrinsic 
goodness of human nature—the divine image that is never 
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utterly defaced—commonly holds in check the inhuman ten- 
dencies of the trading spirit, and consequently a man in whom 
this check is to any large extent withdrawn seems an inhuman 
monster. But he is merely an extreme type of the character 
which is recognized as the normal qualification for industrial 
success. In every industrial community there are thousands 
of transactions every day, in which the necessities of others 
are not viewed as a pitiful call to loving service, but eagerly 
sought, and sometimes even ruthlessly brought about, as wel- 
come opportunities of gain. 

“The Merchant of Venice”’ gives dramatic interest to a 
nobler ideal ofindustry. Antonio, as the embodiment of Chris- 
tian morality in trade, stands in complete contrast with Shy- 
lock. Shakespeare’s exposition of his idea is in fact a happy 
dramatic antithesis. Shylock, as we have seen, represents a 
kind of trade which was regarded as incompatible with mo- 
rality, as it exacted an addition to wealth lent when it seemed 
as if no addition could possibly be made by the loan. Antonio, 
on the other hand, represents that legitimate industrial enter- 
prise by which the wealth of the world is really increased. 
But the spirit in which this industrial enterprise is carried on 
contrasts even more strikingly with the spirit of Shylock. 
Antonio’s method of trade is not a rigid bargaining which 
confers an industrial benefit only while exacting a full equiva- 
lent in return. He indulges the sentiments of a generous, 
even heroic, friendship. He saves men in need of “ accommo- 
dation” from the dire resort of borrowing from Shylock, and 
even delivers Shylock’s victims from his clutches by paying 
their debts. “I oft,” says Antonio,— 





* I oft delivered from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan:to me: 
Therefore he hates me.” 


All this is, to Shylock, unintelligible folly. 


“ This is the fool that lends out money gratis,” 


he complains. Such unbusinesslike methods are, in his eyes, 
an illegitimate interference with the gains of trade to gratify 
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a mere whim. He feels them especially to bea wrong inflicted 
upon himself, for which he may legitimately seek revénge. 

For a man who occupies such a moral attitude the higher 
life cannot be said to have begun. He has not yet been born 
of the Spirit. Such, at least, is the unequivocal teaching of 
the Spiritual Lord of Christendom; and it is this teaching, 
carried into the sphere of industrial work, that forms the lead- 
ing idea in the “ Merchant of Venice.” In industry, as in 
every other sphere of activity, no divine life, not even a truly 
human life, is possible for men until they rise above the nar- 
rowness ofa morality confined within the limits of bare justice 
into the sphere of a charity or mercy which does not wait till 
duty is exacted, but anticipates such exaction by going out 
in quest of opportunities of doing good. 

The idea of this larger morality is embodied primarily in 
Antonio. But the requirements of dramatic art prevented 
him from being a complete exponent of the idea. He is 
essentially a practical man,—a man of action rather than of 
talk. He contrasts with his lively voluble friends by his 
silent and sad demeanor. Being a man of few words, there- 
fore, he could not give adequate expression to the idea of the 
play. He expresses it merely in so far as it can be gathered 
from his conduct. He fails to give it articulate voice. His 
exposition has therefore to be supplemented by one who has 
caught the idea in its loftiest significance, whose life has not 
paralyzed her speech by absorption in practical affairs, whose 
general culture and eloquence render her a peculiarly effective 
interpreter. 

It is significant, to begin with, that this interpreter is a 
woman. If there is one feature which distinguishes the 
Christian ideal of morality from all ideals of a distinctively 
Pagan type, it is the prominence given to the virtues of love, 
peace, gentleness, long-suffering,—virtues which represent 
in its finest efflorescence the feminine side of human nature. 
The idea of the poet, therefore, which aims at exhibiting a 
life in trade breathing this fine moral atmosphere, could not 
have found its happiest exponent so naturally in one with the 
sterner attributes of the masculine nature. Here, again, the 
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person required by the poet was given in the old tale from 
which he drew, though here also we cannot fail to notice the 
clearness of that artistic insight with which he recognized the 
fitness of the given material for his purpose. It is an interest- 
ing circumstance, however, that the lady, who is made to em- 
body the poet’s idea, remains nameless in the old tales. Portia 
is therefore christened by Shakespeare himself. Apparently 
in his study for “ Julius Cesar” he had been impressed with 
the womanly nobleness of the Portia of Roman history.* It 
seems obvious that it was this impression that led him to 
give her name to the lady who stands out as the most charm- 
ing figure in “ The Merchant of Venice.” When her name 
is first mentioned, she is explicitly said to be 


‘nothing undervalued 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’s Portia.” 


Antonio is also described as a type of “ancient Roman 
honor ;” and we may therefore take it for granted that, in 
giving her name to Portia, Shakespeare intended to recall 
what is noblest in ancient Roman character, but to refine its 
nobleness by adding the gentler features of a distinctively 
Christian womanhood. 

The quaint legend of Portia’s destination to marry in accord- 
ance with what appears a fantastic whim of her father, throws 
a strange glamor over her life. The Utopian scene, into 
which it transfers the plot of the comedy, elevates it for the 
time above the prosaic region of common trade into a fairy- ' 
land of romance. The father’s will, also, by its very extrava- 
gance is found to be not without a subtle meaning in the 
development of the poet’s idea, and loses the character of 
purposeless caprice by being made the vehicle of an earnest 
moral purpose. 

To pass over a subordinate point which will be noticed im- 





* It has been pointed out with truth by Mr. Stapfer (“‘ Shakespeare and Classical 
Antiquity,’’ p. 370, English translation) that Shakespeare’s portraiture of Portia 
is not equal to Plutarch’s, from which it is drawn; but Shakespeare’s omissions 
may be vindicated by the subordinate part which Portia is called to play in 
‘* Julius Cesar,” compared with the place she occupies in a Life of Brutus. 
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mediately, Shakespeare’s interpretation of the father’s will 
must surely be gathered from the reflections of the successful 
suitor while he is deliberating on his choice between the three 
caskets. Bassanio, as we have seen, is altogether of nobler 
nature than the other friends of Antonio, who have been 
treated by some critics as mere parasites. His worst fault is 
a spendthrift recklessness, by which his fortunes have been 
ruined. Even of this he is frankly aware, and is now seeking 
earnestly to be rid. The experience, which he has bought 
through his fault, stands him in good stead at the critical 
choice of his life. He has learnt that gold is, at best, but an 
outward decoration of life, concealing often a worthless in- 
terior,—‘ the beauteous scarf veiling an Indian beauty.” He 
will therefore have nothing to do with the casket which tempts 
by this gaudy outside; and we know from an earlier scene 
that it covered a death’s head. He has learnt, also, that 
silver, then still the metal of exchange, is but “the pale and 
common drudge between man and man.” This likewise he 
puts aside; and he thus escaped, as we know, the fool’s head 
enclosed in the silver casket. He, therefore, decides upon 
the casket of “ meagre lead,” convinced that in its plain ex- 
terior there is more promise of substantial value than in the 
glittering show of silver or gold. 

The whole character and conduct of Portia fit her admirabl 
for the poet’s purpose. From the first explosion of her ennti 
there is a peculiar witchery about every word she utters, and 
when we reach the issue of the trial we are ready to follow 
little Jessica in her generous hyperbole that “the poor rude 
world hath not her fellow.” But it is the lofty generosity of 
her nature that illustrates the significance of her part in the 
play. Even her behavior to Bassanio, in letting her love go 
out to meet him as far as maidenly modesty will allow, indi- 
cates that she will not let human custom impose a hard and 
fast rule to prevent a generous act. But this generosity of 
nature finds its noblest expression in the readiness with which 
she sets out, before her honeymoon begins, to place her fine 
intelligence at the service of her husband’s friend. 

It is the scene of this service that places Portia in her most 
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brilliant light, and marks the culminating point in the devel- 
opment of the poet’s idea. That idea, being the exhibition 
of a great moral principle in its actual working, could not find 
fitter exposition than in a scene which is a human imitation | 
of the divine moral government. The trial in the Venetian 
court is not inferior to a sensational novel in the intensity 
of its plot-interest, while it is raised above all melodramatic 
trickery by the lofty tone of thought in which it is sustained 
and the noble end to which it moves. The scene gives a 
double exposition to the poet’s idea. It shows the inadequacy 
for human life of any morality that is confined within the 
requirements of rigid justice, while it points, at the same time, 
to a morality of wider range, which embraces justice itself by 
emancipating it from the bondage of narrow rules into the 
freedom of the spirit. The first side of this exposition had 
been already foreshadowed in some subordinate scenes. In 
more than one way the poet had thus brought before his 
audience the contradictory claims which are apt to arise from 
the restricted requirements of justice being interpreted from 
opposite points of view by antagonistic interests. Thus the 
rights which a rigorous justice confers upon parents are 
brought into conflict with the rights of independent moral 
responsibility in children, when “the will of a living daughter 
is curbed by the will of a dead father.” A similar conflict of 
rights arises between Jessica’s claims and those of her father, 
Shylock. The perplexity of such conflicts is exhibited, on its 
comical side, in Launcelot’s amusing debate with himself over 
his right to throw off the claims of his master and desert 
him for some more agreeable service. 

All this illustrates the contradictions in which men become 
involved when they attempt to carry out rigorously the nar- 
row ideas of mere justice. These ideas, by the very “ de- 
terminateness” claimed for them by jurists, cannot represent 
the whole of the moral issue involved. It is therefore often 
possible, by logical inference, to found upon these ideas two 
requirements which neutralize one another by the impossibility 
of giving effect to both. This is obviously the source of that 
“glorious uncertainty of law” which has become a byword: in 
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society, as well as of the very old experience that an extreme 
wrong may arise from an extreme assertion of right,— 
“summum jus summum injuria.” But the fact that the ideas 
of bare justice are inadequate for the guidance of moral life, 
proves the necessity of rising to a larger principle of conduct; 
and it is the exhibition of this necessity that gives a glory to 
the trial-scene. Here Portia shows at her best. There is, for 
’ her task, a pathetic significance in the fact that she will not at 
first believe Shylock to be wholly impervious to the inspira- 
tion of the nobler morality. With the patience, which is an 
essential feature of the charity she represents, she endeavors 
again and again to make him feel the force of this higher 
plea. Her patience appears in striking relief against the atti- 
tude of the other speakers in the scene. All, with the ex- 
ception of the duke, give vent to their impatient irritation in 
language which, so far from being conciliatory, was evidently 
in the highest degree exasperating to the Jew. Her final 
appeal to Shylock in exposition of the higher plea has, un- 
fortunately for our purposes, become a common-place in every 
sort of book in which it could be conveniently dragged in to 
point a lesson of mercy. Its phrases have woven themselves 
into the very thoughts of English-speaking people on the 
subject, and become thus 


“ Familiar in our mouths as household words.” 


It is perhaps necessary therefore for most men to overcome 
the effect of this familiarity in order to appreciate, with the 
freshness of a first impression, the noble eloquence of this 
famous appeal. To reach this fresh appreciation, it is most im- 
portant to note the perfect fitness with which the appeal comes 
in as a natural part of the pleadings in the case. Portia had 
just admitted that the claim of Shylock could not be im- 
pugned on the ground of strict justice, and she urges accord- 
ingly that he must be merciful. ‘On what compulsion must 
I? tell me that,” is the spontaneous demand of a mind which, 
as we have seen, never rises to the conception of any moral 
requirement beyond that which can be enforced by the strong 
hand of law. It is in reply to this demand that Portia bursts 
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into that noble address which rings like a series of brilliant 
variations on the theme that “the quality of mercy is not 


strained.” 
Even after this Portia continues to appeal to Shylock on 


the claims of charity or mercy, but to all her appeals there is 
a reply of uniform tenor, that such claims are not in the bond. 
It is only after all efforts have failed to lift Shylock into the 
spiritual region of a higher morality, that Portia sees herself 
obliged to descend and join issue with him on his own moral 


plane. 
“ For, as thou urgest justice, be assured, 


Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest.” 


Then with fine dialectical skill she turns his morality against 
himself, by showing that the claim, which he presses against 
Antonio on the ground of justice, cannot, on the ground of 
justice, be enforced, inasmuch as its enforcement would come 
into collision with an older claim of justice which forbids the 
shedding of blood. 

In this way the cause of the higher morality is vindicated 
by the claims of the lower morality annihilating one another. 
But a little incident at the close of the trial is apt to be passed 
without appreciation of its significance for the part which 
Portia plays in the development of the poet’s idea. Is it 
meaningless that she declines the liberal fee offered by Bas- 
sanio for her services as advocate? This can scarcely be our 
judgment, if we note the reason she pleads for her declinature. 


“‘ He is well paid that is well satisfied ; 
And I, delivering you, am satisfied, 
And therein do account myself well paid ; 
My mind was never yet more mercenary.” 


These words point to a new attitude of moral sentiment to- 
wards industrial work. Already this attitude is adopted in 
regard to the more spiritual work of human life, or rather no 
other attitude has ever been deemed morally appropriate. 
That work is always conceived as something which cannot be 
paid in the ordinary sense of payment,—something which is 
not commensurable with any currency in the world. The 
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degradation of ‘industrial work is mainly due to the fact that 
it is not sustained by the highest and strongest inspirations of 
life. Here it is deemed not only allowable, but necessary, 
that men should cease to dream of the higher ideals, and 
court the corrupting influences which inevitably flow from 
working for pecuniary gain. There is no reason why the in- 
dustrial life of the world should be thus divorced from the 
motives which are found to be most effective in other spheres 
of activity ; and when it is made to thrill with the inspiration 
of these motives, it will find a sufficient reward in satisfaction 
with its own achievements. 

It might be supposed that with the triumphant issue of the 
trial the poet’s task was done, and the dramatic interest ex- 
hausted. But Portia’s refusal of a fee leads to the incident of 
the rings ; and this creates a new dramatic problem, awaken- 
ing a fresh interest in its solution. The scene is thus, by a 
natural turn of the plot, transferred once more to Portia’s 
home; and this ideal region becomes more than ever of a 
fairyland, as eye and ear are enchanted with the soft splendors 
of a moonlit night and the harmonies of delicious music. 
The features of external nature are thus in exquisite unison 
with the happy mood of the whole party returning from their 
recent triumph. The inspiration of the scene exalts thought 
and sentiment in all. Even the trivial circumstance of a light, 
seen by Portia in her hall as she draws near, has its solemn 
suggestions to her mind. 


“« How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


The shallow Lorenzo himself is quickened for the moment 
to a more earnest depth of spirit, as he discourses to Jessica 
on the mystic power of music over the human soul, and tells 
her of an ethereal sphere-music sounded by the orbs of 
heaven,— 


* Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.”’ 


No more fitting scene could be imagined for closing a 
drama in the spirit of the finest comedy. The merry little 
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by-play of the rings, which had been woven into the grander 
device of the trial, works its way, through an amusing mock- 
quarrel of the newly-wedded couples, to a good-humored ex- 
planation, while the grander device is by the same means 
unravelled in a manner that adds to the exultant feelings of 
the triumph. 

It is a very stale criticism on the students of poetry, that 
they often find in the works of a poet a great deal more than 
he himself ever dreamt. The criticism may be just in some 
cases, but it is equally meaningless in others. A great work 
of poetic art cannot, in general, be less significant for the 
progress of thought than a new discovery in science or a fresh 
system of philosophy. Every step in the scientific or philo- 
sophic progress of the human mind brings into clearer view 
the organic connection of all truth, and must, therefore, as a 
rule, involve implications which could scarcely be surmised 
at the time. In like manner the artistic perfection of a 
poem depends on the completeness of its harmony with the 
best thought and sentiment of humanity, so that it must be 
directly or indirectly expressive of truth far beyond all that 
the author consciously intended. How far Shakespeare was 
aware of the teaching with which any of his dramas is charged, 
it is truly futile to inquire at this time of day. The task of 
the critic is rather to unfold the full significance of the ideas 
involved in the poet’s plan and its execution. And if, in the 
case of “The Merchant of Venice,” it be urged that Shake- 
speare did not, or could not, discern clearly the bearing of his 
splendid creation upon industrial morality, it does not seem 
irreverent to reply, that this spake he not of himself, but, being 
a great high-priest of humanity at the time, he prophesied for 
the guidance of that industrial era upon which the world was 
entering. 

J. CrarK Murray, 

McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL. 
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THE ETHICS OF PROHIBITION. 


In treating of the Ethics of Prohibition, my object is to let 
a little light into a region of discussion which is especially 
notable for its heat. Mrs. Carlyle used to say: “The one big 
sin is mixing things;” and her doctrine seems to receive 
greater recognition in the practice of the patrons of the 
saloon than in the counsels of the other party to the tem- 
perance dispute. The modest contribution I wish to make to 
clear thinking is to discover the ethical conceptions which 
underlie the pro and con of Prohibitory Legislation. It is not 
my purpose to discuss temperance laws in general, nor even 
prohibitory legislation in particular, so far as its actual or pos- 
sible effects are concerned. I shall not deal with the ethical 
aspect of the drink question in the broad sense of the term. 
That would involve an inquiry into the duty of the individual, 
not in isolation but as a member of the social organism, to 
regulate his conduct towards intoxicants in view of example 
and heredity; and a consideration of the duty of the state to 
provide legislation against a gigantic social evil ; and these are 
matters to which only incidental reference can now be made. 
My sole aim is to examine the ethical theory which underlies 
@ priori prohibition and @ priori anti-prohibition respectively, 
and to find the common-sense ideas which must be the basis 
of all sober discussion of this vexed question. 

It has been facetiously said that the temperance question is 
being given over for its solution to “ ministers, women, and 
cranks.” While I am proud to belong to this noble army of 
reformers, I must confess that there is too much truth in the 
saying, and that we too often seek a settlement of this qucs- 
tion on a very narrow basis. The man, however, who makes 
an impartial investigation of the drink problem and is led to 
conclusions which run counter to the convictions and preju- 
dices of these reformers, whose zeal is greater than their wis- 
dom, takes a twofold risk; and this is specially true of the 
Christian minister. On the one hand, the mother who is con- 
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tending for the purity of her boys, and who recognizes that 
the drink habit is the worst foe to the sanctity of her home, 
will probably hurl unpleasant epithets at the religious teacher 
who places intemperance in the same category as other social 
evils. It is nothing new for a minister to be called a “ mod- 
erate,” but the name gains nothing in beauty or favor in these 
days by having added to it the term “drinker.” On the other 
hand, the man who is fighting for his vested interests in the 
liquor business will be ready to claim as a champion of a not 
too worthy cause the clergyman who does not absolutely en- 
dorse a form of legislation which means the extinction of his 
industry. To the one we can only say that the social student 
must have regard to all the best interests of the community, 
and not merely the besetting sins of her boys, and to the 
other that every friend of higher national life must be the un- 
compromising enemy of the saloon. 

(1) Let us first examine, then, the ethical theory which 
underlies a priori prohibition. 

Some men are out-and-out prohibitionists. That is to say, 
they believe that prohibition is absolutely the best form of 
temperance legislation,—the only right way of dealing with 
the liquor evil. Apart altogether from any consideration of 
the measure of public sentiment which may support the law, 
the proportions the drink habit may have assumed in any 
given community, the opposition to such legislation which 
may spring from race tradition, sense of freedom to regulate 
one’s own diet, love of liberty or love of license,—total pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic, for every time and every place, 
is the ideal legislation. Whether, if enacted, a prohibitory 
law will be enforced or not, whether the accompanying evils 
will more than counterbalance the good which shall be effected, 
are questions with which they have no patience. Prohibition is 
the one right method of dealing with the drink evil, and it is 
the duty of the state to place such a law on the statute books. 
However little he may suspect it,—and there are none of us 
who always consciously follow the logical processes by which 
we reach our conclusions,—there is an easily traceable line of 
argument which leads the a priori prohibitionist to such a 
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definite creed; and that course of thought, however subcon- 
scious it may sometimes be, is as follows: 

The liquor business is an essential evil. It is not merely a 
social evil, one of the greatest menaces, perhaps, to the na- 
tional’ well-being, but it is an evil per se. The use of alco- 
holic beverages in any quantity is a sin. To make, to sell, to 
buy, to partake is essentially wrong, a violation of absolute 
moral law. Now, the licensing of an essential evil must also 
be in itself evil. Apart altogether from the question whether 
the aim of permissive legislation be to restrict the liquor 
business or to clothe it, with the state sanction, in the garb 
of respectability, it is absolutely wrong ; and the duty of the 
state is to illegalize the whole traffic, to make that which is a 
sin a crime as well. This is a bald, but, I trust, not an unfair 
statement of the doctrine which underlies the movement in 
favor of absolute prohibition, that the entire business in intox- 
icating liquors as a beverage is a crime fer Se. 

This doctrine is open to at least two serious objections. In 
the first place, it lays down a false basis for so-called moral 
legislation. It is a contradiction of every established princi- 
ple of legislation, and if carried to its logical conclusions 
would require nothing short of a law embracing in the same 
sweeping condemnation the man who buys as well as the man 
who sells wine or beer. Even on the supposition, however, 
that the liquor traffic is essentially evil, is it, therefore, the 
duty of the state, in the exercise of its legislative function, to 
make it a crime? What is the only rational basis of legisla- 
tion? Not absolute moral law, but the social weal. Obedi- 
ence to the moral law on the part of the citizens may be the 
condition of the stability and lasting progress of the nation; 
but such obedience cannot always be enforced by the state ; 
and, even where it is required by law, the legal commandment 
is based on principles not of pure ethics but of public policy. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. 

Notwithstanding the practice of the ancient Spartans, who 
punished not the thief but him who stole so awkwardly as to 
be caught in the act, and notwithstanding the question which 
seems likely to remain the perennial problem of debating so- 
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cieties, “ Is lying ever justifiable?” we may safely say that the 
unsophisticated moral sense of mankind recognizes that honesty 
is absolutely right and dishonesty essentially wrong. The state, 
however, in its legislative capacity, knows nothing of absolute 
right and wrong. It takes cognizance merely of actions which 
hinder or favor the social well-being. It does not enforce a 
moral law as a moral law, but as good public policy. It does 
not legislate against lying as asin. It takes no high-handed 
action against the orator who sacrifices truth to rhetoric, or 
against “ My Lady” who is out when some uninteresting 
caller is at the door. But when any one’s lying injures a 
neighbor’s good name or hurts his legitimate business, when 
a falsehood is such as to interfere with the welfare of society, 
it is made a crime, not because it is a sin, but because it 
is hurtful to the community. The state acts solely in self- 
defence, and bases its action on expediency in the public 
interests. The moral law declares that “ honesty is right,” 
but the state can only know “honesty as the best policy.” 
“Thou shalt not kill” is a moral law, and our moral sense 
teaches us that he who hates his brother man is guilty of the 
sin of murder. But the state does not legislate against mur- 
der asasin. I may hate my neighbor most cordially, but I 
am in no danger of finding myself in gaol until my hate 
manifests itself in conduct which threatens my neighbor’s 
life. It is doubtless true that absolute morality is the best 
safeguard of the nation, and that every violation of conscience 
has its more or less remote effect upon social welfare; but 
there is a whole region of the moral life of the individual 
and of society with which legislators can have no practical 
concern. There are many sinners among us who are in no 
danger of being arrested as criminals. 

If drinking at the dram-shop is inimical to social safety, it 
may properly be made the object of legislative attack. If 
private drinking is poisonous to the system, and by the influ- 
ence of heredity corrupting to the whole body politic, the 
strong arm of the law may rightly put a stop to it. It is not 
because drunkenness is a sin, but because it endangers the 


community, that the state takes cognizance of it. The only 
Vox. IX.—No. 3 24 
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sound doctrine, therefore, on which prohibitory legislation can 
be founded is this—that the state, in the exercise of its police 
powers, has the right to suppress the liquor traffic as a social 
evil, and that its suppression is expedient in the interests of 
national well-being. Temperance laws are based not on ab- 
solute right but on expediency; not on principles of pure 
ethics but of public policy. 

In the second place, the doctrine that the use of alcoholic 
beverages is an essential evil is one which outrages the moral 
sense of the great majority of men. This is all, indeed, that 
need be said for its refutation in an ethical discussion of this 
kind. For how are we to know what is absolutely right or 
wrong? Each man’s own conscience must decide what is 
right or wrong for him; and the conscience of the prohibi- 
tionist may declare that in his case, at any rate, it is a sin to 
use intoxicants as a beverage. This, however, touches only 
the question of relative right or wrong. That which is right 
for one individual may be wrong for another, and that which is 
right in one set of circumstances may be wrong in another 
time or place. But absolute right and wrong must be sought 
in the deliverance of the universal moral consciousness. The 
declaration of the Moral Law is a “categorical imperative.” 
It knows nothing of “the expedient,” “ the best policy,” “the 
conducive to happiness;” it speaks in a tone of supreme 
authority of the absolute Right. Its demands are uncondi- 
tional, unrestricted by the limitations of time and space. Now, 
does the moral consciousness of the race yield the deliverance 
that the use of alcoholic beverages is wrong? Of course not. 
Or does the individual conscience declare that it is an essen- 
tial evil? It may decide that for many individuals total ab- 
stinence is a plain duty in view of personal safety, the welfare 
of offspring, the interests of others whose life is inseparably 
bound up inours. It may declare that the gratification of the 
lusts of our lower nature for intoxicating liquors is wrong, 
inasmuch as it degrades and corrupts and hinders the free 
play of our higher manhood. But this is far from a declara- 
tion that the use of alcoholic beverages is essentially sinful. 
Nor will such a position be tenable, even if it be decided that 
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alcohol is a poison and not a food, a question on which there 
does not seem to be a consensus of opinion among scientific 
experts. If alcohol is a poison, then, on the supposition that 
mankind is living a perfectly natural life, its use as a beverage 
might be classed among suicidal acts; but what would be in- 
jurious in such a case might be beneficial in moderation to 
some men in our modern civilization who are tired with over- 
fatigue, or whose nervous systems are debilitated by overstrain 
or sickness. Here, of course, I speak as a layman. In these 
degenerate days we choose our food on medical advice, and 
alcohol might find a place in the prescribed diet. There is no 
doubt that indulgence in strong drink is the source of a great 
part of our poverty, vice, and crime; that a healthy person who 
lives naturally is far better without stimulants; that the total 
abstainer has great advantages over the moderate drinker in 
the keen competition of modern life. There is little doubt 
that in our complex society, where the life of each is essen- 
tially bound up in the life of others, the man who intelligently 
seeks to discover his duty will acknowledge that moderation 
and abstinence come so close together as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. But the dogma that the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages in any quantity is a sin fer se isa rude shock to the 
popular moral sentiment. Many of the most refined con- 
sciences have not interpreted their duty as total abstinence, 
and the greatest ethical teacher of mankind not only drank 
wine, but supplied it for the enjoyment of others, and used it 
in the institution of the central sacrament of his church. 

(2) Let us next examine the ethical theory which underlies 
@ priori anti-prohibition. This part of our subject will not 
require any lengthy treatment, for we need not take seriously 
the high-sounding moral doctrine of the average professional 
anti-prohibitionist. Whatever reasons many good men may 
have for opposing prohibition as a practical means to temper- 
ance reform, I suspect that the opposition which is based on 
@ priort grounds usually springs from a selfish unwilling- 
ness to be deprived of a much-loved luxury. The out- 
and-out anti-prohibitionist, however, presents a theoretical 
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argument which is worthy of consideration. In brief, it is 
something like this: 

Prohibitory legislation interferes with the moral freedom of 
the individual. It is the duty of the state to afford scope for 
the ethical development of all its members, and one condition 
of healthy growth is freedom of choice. Temptation is the 
sine gua non of virtue. The man who cannot be tempted 
must remain non-moral. No legislation is ethically sound 
which allows the individual no chance of acquiring self-con- 
trol; and temperance is possible only when over-indulgence 
is also impossible. Liquor laws should be educative; but 
total prohibition which removes temptation altogether affords 
no scope for the citizens to acquire the virtue of temperance. 
Where there is no liberty of choice there can be no true self- 
control. Where there is no moral freedom there can be no 
moral character. The state, therefore, in the exercise of its 
moral custody has no right to deprive its members of the 
necessary conditions of ethical development. Total prohibi- 
tion aims at this, and is therefore essentially wrong. 

In reply to this contention, we may say that the same ob- 
jection may be urged in theory against every form of liquor 
legislation. They all interfere to some extent with the free- 
dom of the citizens. They are all alike in their intention,— 
to lessen the evils of the saloon; and they all proceed from 
a common principle,—that there is no natural right to sell 
liquor. With the plea for “vested rights” which is some- 
times heard, I shall not deal at all, for it is now generally 
recognized that as soon as these become antagonistic to the 
interests of society they are “vested wrongs;” but the plea 
for the natural rights of the individual deserves some notice. 
Now, the individual has no rights which conflict with the 
social welfare. Society is an organism. No man liveth unto 
himself. The individual has no life except that which is 
social, and he cannot realize his own purposes except by 
realizing the larger purposes of society. The modern ethical 
problem grows out of the recognition of this truth. “ Ethics,” 
as President Schurman has well said, “is a sociological 
science.” “ How ought I to live?” is at heart the question, 
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“What is my proper adjustment to the other members of the 
body?” Under the natural and inevitable conditions of 
human life we are born into society, and we must interpret our 
duty in terms of the welfare of the whole community. If any 
individual has not sufficient esprit de corps to rightly adjust 
himself, socially, so as to allow the harmonious activity and 
healthful growth of the organism, he is a rebellious member 
which must be restrained. Freedom which may be a natural 
right to an individual living in isolation, is not necessarily 
a natural right to the same individual in his social relations. 
The state in its care for all the members may place upon in- 
dividual liberty those restraints which are deemed essential to 
the well-being of society as a whole. 

It is not so easy to defend what seems to be state interfer- 
ence with the moral freedom of the citizens; but in extreme 
cases even this is justifiable. If the removal of temptation is 
the only hope for the salvation of society, as it seems to be 
the only hope for the salvation of some men, such a violent 
measure may properly be resorted to in the public interest. 
If society perish, what becomes of personal freedom? Its 
existence is possible only so long as the body politic liveth ; 
and circumstances might be such that the individual must 
lose his moral freedom in order to save it. Prohibition 
claims only to be an emergency measure; but given the 
emergency, given the crisis in the nation’s history owing to 
the tremendous proportions of the drink-evil, and prohibition 
is justifiable. If the very life of the nation is at stake, if in- 
temperance is threatening the pillars of society, even the 
freedom of the citizens who are capable of self-control must 
not stand in the way of radical reform. Liberty in such a 
case becomes license and must be bridled. Such freedom is 
not moral, and must be forbidden in the interests of social 
order. If the total prohibition of the liquor traffic is essen- 
tial to tide the nation over a crisis, the state is recreant to its 
duty in allowing it legally to continue. Better far that the 
liberty of the citizen be sacrificed than that the whole nation 
perish. 

(3) If the ground, then, is cut away from underneath all 
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abstract @ priori theories of prohibition and anti-prohibition 
alike, we have not far to seek for an answer to the question, 
“ What is the best form of liquor legislation?” If all temper- 
ance laws represent the same thing,—an attempt to reduce 
the drink-evil in the interests of society as a whole,—then that 
legislation is the best which is most successful towards this 
end. The best liquor law, in short, is that which works. 
License and Prohibition cannot be labelled absolutely bad 
and good respectively, or vice versé. Each of them may be 
relatively bad or good. One has no sounder ethical basis 
than the other; and one is better than the other if it can be 
better administered to secure the desired end. Thatis the best 
form of law which will do the most good and the least evil in 
any special set of circumstances. The only standard by which 
laws may be compared is their utility. Prohibition is good or 
bad according as it can or cannot be made to yield beneficent 
results. We must test its worth by its fruits, and these may 
vary in various communities. No form of legislation is in it- 
self redemptive. Every law is a means to an end, and its final 
test is its efficacy, its capacity, to yield good moral effects. 
This simple proposition is a two-edged sword cutting into the 
prejudices both of the @ priori prohibitionist and of the a 
priori anti-prohibitionist ; but if we are right in basing legis- 
lation on public policy, it is a legitimate conclusion. The 
preacher, then, who uses the sacred authority of the pulpit to 
command his people to vote for prohibition as an absolute 
moral duty, and who declares that to acquiesce in permissive 
legislation is to make a league with death and a covenant with 
hell, and the professional lecturer who appeals to his audience 
to oppose on principle a prohibitory law because it deprives 
citizens of their natural right of personal liberty, are both 
going on the assumption that absolute morality is the basis of 
temperance legislation, and they are both consistent with their 
own @ priori theories. But those theories have no sound 
ethical foundation. The practical moral problem before the 
citizen is: “Is it my duty to vote ‘ yea’ or ‘ nay’ on the ques- 
tion of a prohibitory law ?” and how is a man to discover his 
duty? Not by asking such a question as this: Is prohibition 
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absolutely right or wrong ? because no moral legislation has its 
basis in pure ethics. But the pertinent questions are: Will pro- 
hibitory legislation, if enacted, do harm or good? Will it edu- 
cate the nation into a healthy temperance sentiment ? or will it 
be so openly and flagrantly violated as to lower the tone of public 
morality and lessen respect for law and order? Will it promote 
self-control or breed hypocrisy? Will it bring a national bless- 
ing or a national calamity? If it will have both good and 
evil effects, will its advantages or disadvantages be greater ? 
What will be its residuum of influence in moulding our na- 
tional character? These questions it does not lie within my 
province now to answer. My task is completed, if I have made 
it clear that they are legitimate questions, and that the asking 
of them is the only way by which we can find our duty as 
citizens. A satisfactory answer to them cannot be given in any 
off-hand manner, but must involve careful study of our social 
conditions and of the actual results of prohibitory legislation 
in similar conditions elsewhere. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


BELIEF AND WILL. 











Dr. JAMEs has long since fairly won the admiration and grati- 
tude of all thoughtful persons, but certainly he has rendered them 
no better service than in the writing of his ‘“‘ Will to Believe.’’ 
The philosophical student has been stimulated by it in no slight 
degree,—has been led to see how markedly the paths in which we 
follow the footsteps of the fathers of philosophy have been illumined 
by that awakening of psychological thought with which Dr. James’s 
name is so closely identified ; has been made to appreciate the value 
of this thought in relation to the problems of practical ethical life. 

I am inclined to think, however, that Dr. James has conferred 
even a greater benefit upon that large body of active-minded people 
who are not philosophical students, but whose thought and influence 
are most strongly felt by those who are less intellectual, and to 
whom the philosopher speaks in an unknown tongue. 
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Dr. James has a most rare gift of expression which enables him 
to arouse the sympathetic interest of his readers, and which im- 
presses upon them the importance of the truths he so forcibly 
presents. For such readers he has done this one service, if all else 
of value in the book is lost to sight,—he has convinced them that 
to a great extent we are ourselves the active agents in the establish- 
ment of our own beliefs; and this conviction necessarily carries 
with it realization of the important fact that upon ourselves must 
rest the responsibility for these self-made beliefs, and for the trends 
of activity which are necessarily connected with them. 

But just because Dr. James wields the power just spoken of, is it 
important, as Mr. Dickinson Miller says in his article in the Jan- 
uary number of this JouRNAL, that we should not hesitate to turn 
the search-light of philosophical criticism upon the doctrines he 
enunciates ; and I am confident that Dr. James joins with all ethical 
students in feeling under obligations to Mr. Miller for his eloquent 
and eminently friendly critical analysis in the article to which I 
have just referred. 

In relation to this opposition of view, I have found myself alto- 
gether in sympathy with Dr. James; and I am impelled now to 
espouse his cause, not because I feel that his position will be 
strengthened by effort of mine (he may perchance not approve 
my defence, may beg to be delivered from the solicitude of his 
friend), but because I owe to him, and, I may add, to Mr. Miller, 
the arousing of an interest in the special problem he treats which 
has led me to search for the grounds of the sympathy I feel. In 
what follows, therefore, I shall state in brief some thoughts in refer- 
ence to this subject which I hope may be helpful in clearing away 
the difficulties which have presented themselves to Mr. Miller’s 
mind. 


At the start, I would call ‘attention to a difference of attitude 
which appears to me to be clearly exemplified in the two thinkers 
whose opposition we are considering. 

A large part of modern philosophical thought is permeated by 
an assumption, usually implicit rather than explicit, which seems 
to me to be psychologically unsound: the assumption that clear 
knowledge is disparate from unclear knowledge ; that it is possible 
to mark a line on the one side of which knowledge may be called 
‘‘ definite,’’ and on the other side of which it must be called ‘‘ in- 
definite ;’’ and furthermore that a superior validity must be ac- 
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corded to all knowledge which is on the side of the line to which 
we attach the words clear and definite. Upon this assumption is 
built up the structure of Positivism ; upon it depends the notion of 
the Unknowable as distinguished from the Knowable, with which 
in our day Mr. Herbert Spencer’s name is so closely associated. 
Furthermore, if this assumption be invalidated, the whole doctrine 
of Agnosticism seems to me to be swept away. 

But surely no result of modern psychological thought is more 
clear than that this assumption is totally unwarranted. The whole 
teaching of our psychological masters, to-day, surely involves the 
notion that the process in consciousness is of a uniform nature ; 
that the criterion of ‘‘ definiteness’’ is an eminently artificial one, 
suggested by practical demands but valueless for philosophical 
purposes; that the distinction between ‘‘ definiteness’’ and ‘‘ in- 
definiteness” is purely relative ; that what is ‘‘ definite’ knowledge 
for me at any moment is not necessarily or probably in all respects 
equally ‘‘definite’’ for any other mind; that what is ‘‘ definite’ 
knowledge for me to-day was not necessarily or probably equally 
‘“‘definite’’ for me in the past, nor will be in the same sense 
‘*definite’’ for me in the future. 

Now, the more one studies Dr. James’s work in general the more 
does it seem certain that he has cast to the winds all of this error 
of the past ; it is incompatible with that broad appreciation of the 
fields of conscious life beyond the “‘ field of attention’’ which one 
finds constantly appearing in his thought. On the other hand, the 
more one studies Mr. Miller’s article, just referred to, the more does 
one feel that he has not broken away from this absurd assumption 
of ‘*positivism,’’ so contradictory to all the true teachings of 
psychology and to all introspective experience. This feeling, on 
the whole, is perhaps due not so much to what he says but to what 
he does, to the avidity with which he attacks Dr. James’s position, 
which I shall presently attempt to show is necessarily involved with 
the doctrine of the unity of mental process: nevertheless, we do 
find him occasionally slipping into an expression which lends 
strength to my supposition as to his approval of the false assump- 
tion above mentioned, as, for instance, where he says, ‘‘ The Will to 
Believe is a thing to be adsol/utely* separated from the will to know 
the truth. The former is a desire for a purely subjective result, a 
state of our own consciousness that we seek in the first instance for 





* Italics mine. 
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its own sake. . . . The latter is a desire that our convictions may 
correspond with reality [Why is not this ‘‘a desire for a purely sub- 
jective result, a state of consciousness that we seek for its own 
sake’? H.R. M.], and naturally leads us to seek simply . . . for 
the fact.”” [But how does it appear that we do not also seek simply 
for the fact in the former case? H.R. M.] 

But whether Mr. Miller holds this erroneous view or not, he 
stands in defence of those who display most markedly the very 
cowardice, the very unwillingness to face the facts, which he holds 
is the attitude of the one who would defend the ‘‘ will to believe.’’ 
For who is more averse to acknowledge the value of the influences 
from the ‘‘ field of inattention,’’ than the man who declines to 
believe unless he can be convinced by ‘‘definite’’ ratiocinative 
process? 

And here we may note in passing that these very men, whose atti- 
tude Mr. Miller would defend, themselves display in the most dis- 
tinct form the very type of willing to believe against which his 
shafts are aimed: for surely no men more clearly exemplify the re- 
jection of evidence which is opposed to their desire than those who 
will listen only when they can gain the satisfaction attached to the 
knowledge that their beliefs can be verified by ratiocinative process. 
As Dr. James says, ‘‘ it is only truth as technically verified that in- 
terests’’ them. Were not the subject too serious, one might be 
tempted to smile at finding so careful and acute a writer as Mr. 
Miller defending those who are so easily caught in the trap which 
he thinks he himself sets for his opponents. 

But I feel too keenly the danger of misapprehension of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s position to pursue such criticism further. I prefer to devote 
the space at my disposal to the suggestions I have to make in favor 
of the position he opposes. 


If at first we approach the subject from a biological point of 
view, it seems to me that we at once discover grounds for sympathy 
with Dr. James’s position and opposition to Mr. Miller’s. 

Belief is our name for a state of mind dependent upon the pre- 
existence of a condition of relative mental stability. To this con- 
dition must correspond on the physical side relatively stable pro- 
cesses of reaction upon our environment. Now, it is a mark of the 
highly developed man that he does not lightly change these processes 
of reaction upon the reception of new or changed stimuli. The 
higher the development of the man the more persistent he becomes, 
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the less vacillating, the less given to change abruptly, and in answer 
to slight changes of stimuli, the systematic reactions upon his envi- 
ronment which have become established within him. 

No one can compare the highest type of men with the less de- 
veloped of our race without noting at once the correspondence 
between the advance of man’s character and the gain of this habit 
of selective rejection of stimuli to change of reaction; a gain 
which is co-ordinate with the tendency to persistent attention. 
And no one can study animal life without perceiving the gradual 
emergence of this characteristic of action as animal forms rise in 
scale. 

No one, I imagine, will be disposed to deny that this habit is 
other than an advantageous one to the race; this habit which, when 
expressed in terms of subjective experience, is seen to consist in 
this, that having gained, in whatever way, a certain belief, we re- 
fuse to have it overthrown without the strongest of reasons. Nature 
by this means emphasizes certain trends of action, and thus after 
the manner of the skilled experimenter is enabled to test in her 
world-wide laboratories, as she could do in no other way, the value 
to life of various modes of reaction. This characteristic once ac- 
quired must almost necessarily be retained and strengthened, and 
in the long run those who have it not will tend to be eliminated 
as unfit for survival in the contest with those who have attained 
unto it. 

But this persistence, as we have just seen, is a condition of what 
in its subjective aspect we call belief. And the psychic coincident 
of the act which enforces this habit of persistence, of avoiding dis- 
turbance, must be found in the ‘‘ will to believe’’ in its most usual 
phase; and although, as we shall presently see, there are other 
modes of this willing to which this argument will not directly 
apply, even these will be found to be resultants of the acquisition 
of this widely advantageous habit. 

That we all do persistently will to believe therefore cannot be 
gainsaid; and on the whole it appears an absurdity, from a bio- 
logical stand-point, to make the claim that this willing to believe 
per se can ever be looked upon as an error, as a sin, when we con- 
sider that the act is the expression of a habit which has become 
essential to the development of our life from lower to higher forms. 

Such an argument—as, indeed, is the case with all biological 
arguments of its kind—should, of course, be treated as suggestive 
rather than conclusive ; but it tends to throw the burden of proof 
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upon the opponents of the doctrine Mr. Miller combats, and gives 
to its advocates added ground for sympathy with Dr. James’s con- 
tention. Let us now turn our attention to distinctly psychological 
considerations. 


As we have above indicated, the existence of a state of mental 
stability in relation to a perception or conception is a necessary 
condition of belief in its reality. This condition of stability in- 
volves the whole of consciousness, both the ego and the field of 
presentation to the ego. It may be due to inheritance pure and 
simple: or it may be due to inheritance as modified by experience ; 
by the influence of ‘‘tradition,’’ of enforced conformity to arti- 
ficial rules, or of mere imitation. 

This condition of stability in itself, however, cannot, properly 
speaking, be called belief. It is true, indeed, that in careless 
speech we are wont to use the word belief incorrectly to refer to 
objective conditions. When we study in others the evidences of 
those states of mental stability which are the conditions of belief, 
we are led to say that these conditions themselves constitute their 
beliefs. We say, for instance, that all men believe in the reality 
of objects in the outer world, and this because they act as men 
would who entertained this belief: whereas nothing is more certain 
than that the average thoughtless man knows nothing whatever of 
such a belief: he is hardly able to understand what the psychologist 
talks about when he makes the distinction between subjective and 
objective, and is entirely incapable of comprehending the mean- 
ing of the questions in relation to reality about which philosophers 
wrangle. 

But it is perfectly clear that we as psychologists must consider 
belief as a subjective phenomenon ; and it appears to me that the 
major part of the divergence of opinion concerning the subject 
here under discussion is due to the failure on the part of the con- 
testants to note carefully the distinction between the subjective and 
the objective points of view in this particular. Subjectively speak- 
ing, these states of mental stability are not states of belief at all, 
although they are the necessary conditions of belief. Until the 
existence of these states of stability is recognized, is apprehended 
cognitively, we cannot truly say that we believe. As Mr. Stout 
teaches us, belief necessarily implies judgment, and judgment is a 
phenomenon of cognition. 

The existence of these states is not brought to our knowledge 
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unless the stability is disturbed by doubt, and then we find our- 
selves making an assertion of belief, passing judgment upon the na- 
ture of the special form in which consciousness appeared before it 
was disturbed by the doubt. 

Now just here we have the crux of the whole matter of this dis- 
cussion. The condition of stability which determines belief is not 
only of the field of attention; it involves also the relation of the 
field of attention to the ego. We cannot but face the fact that in 
the very act which brings to us the consciousness of belief it is we 
who act, and our action consists in casting from us the contradic- 
tory suggestions involved in the condition of doubt; and in this 
very act, it will at once be seen, we ‘‘ will to believe.’’ I do not 
myself see how, subjectively speaking, we can in any case be said to 
believe at all unless at the moment we ‘‘ will to believe.’’ * 

It appears thus that, in our experience, will is, indeed, of the very 
essence of the existence of belief; is implicit in each cognitive ap- 
prehension of belief. If I understand him correctly, it is this fact 
which Professor James expresses when he writes, ‘‘ Will and Belief 

. are two names for one and the same psychological phenom- 
enon.’’ To this statement Mr. Miller apparently takes exception, 
although I must confess the grounds for his exception are not clear 
to me. 


There are three possible cases in which the action of will is ex- 
plicitly apprehended in relation to belief: 

1. There are cases where we have a belief, and resist its disturbance 
by doubt ; this is a constant characteristic of the process of human 
consciousness. 

2. There are cases where we have before our minds two incom- 
patible beliefs. We may allow these to remain balanced, or we 
may overthrow the balance by some influence from the ego,—#.¢., 
we may will to believe in one direction, and resist belief in the 
other. It is with this special case, if I understand him, that Dr. 
James deals. It may be that in the way of driving home his argu- 
ment he has used language which may be interpreted to refer to the 
cases to be considered immediately below; but the impression I 





* As Mr. Stout says, “ doubt certainly seems to presuppose belief,” and (I 
would add) actually first makes its existence apparent to us. This doubt may be 
naught but a questioning, whether we believe or no, without any definite sugges- 
tion of the grounds of opposition, but, be the opposition definite or indefinite, the 
process is always one and the same. 
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gain from his writing does not convince me, as it seems to have 
convinced Mr. Miller, that his defence of the propriety of willing 
to believe is intended to relate to these cases now to be mentioned. 

3- There are cases where we have a belief, and choose for one 
reason or another to establish within us an incompatible or contra- 
dictory belief. It is such willing to believe against which Mr. 
Miller pours out the vials of his wrath; but as I have said above, 
unless I am in error, Dr. James does not stand in defence of the 
man who wills to believe in this manner. 

In this bare statement I have purposely said nothing of the 
ethical aspects of the willing in the several cases; of this I shall 
presently speak ; but before doing so, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that in all these cases of willing to believe there is a unity of 
mental process. 

In an objective sense, as we have seen, we speak of will in others 
where there is no consciousness on their part of the process, but we 
do not speak of willing in a subjective sense unless the act is 
brought clearly into the field of attention. In all cases of willing 
to believe the process is the same, and it consists in the appearance 
from within the ego of some influence which constrains us to re- 
solve in some one direction the conscious opposition involved in 
doubt. It is from within the ego that proceeds the power to ‘load 
the dice.’’ 

Now, if I am correct in the view which I have defended in my 
‘* Instinct and Reason,’”’ this ego is but a huge bundle of instincts, 
or to state it more correctly, it is the psychic correspondent of a 
complex instinctive system, which throbs as a unit, but which is not 
differentiated by the excessive or emphatic partial activity of any 
part of the complex system: it is the mass of ‘“ feeling’’ so called 
by many, it is the field of inattention. When, therefore, there arises 
from within this complex system an influence which determines an 
act of will, this influence is due to the existence of instinctive 
tendencies of the most fundamental character, of the most complete 
co-ordination, which act without telling us (by attracting our atten- 
tion) that they are acting or are going toact. This silent ego, this 
throbbing pulsating mass of inattention, is the resultant of our in- 
heritance from the ages, and of only a relatively small increment 
due to our own experience in this life. It speaks of the experience 
of all our ancestors; of those who were men, and of that long line 
of living forms from whom the first of human beings were de- 
scended. These racial experiences have impressed upon us apper- 
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ceptive systems, and impulse series, in which certain forms are 
implicit. When some new conception presents itself to us in which 
this form is exp/cit, then it is that the ego acts: it stands ready to 
assimilate this new conception, and when question is raised as to 
its reality it ‘‘loads the dice’’ in favor of the new conception. 
The existence of this form in the ego thus determines the reality 
of the conception, its relative permanence; and the conception 
thus becomes real for us through the influence of the ego. 

As I have said above, the ego speaks of the experience of all our 
ancestors, of those who were men, and of man’s long line of pro- 
genitors of diverse animal forms. It speaks with impressive force 
the voice of this racial experience. If it breaks down a hesitancy, 
a doubt, by determining an act of will it, in that very fact, raises 
objections from racial experience to the notion which is overthrown 
in the willing to believe. It says to us, ‘‘ The elements which are 
present in the field of attentive consciousness represent but a paltry 
array of experiential effects ; I who am the resultant of the experience 
of the ages judge that the belief which is appearing in the field of 
attention, and which I overthrow, has a dangerous outcome. It 
may be impossible to place my objection in the field of attention 
in ratiocinative form ; but my experience from the vast zons of 
time leads me to see that the reality, the truth, is on my side, 
—that the essence of the statement which appears in the field of 
attention must be modified if it is to accord with this reality of 
racial experience. This reality is expressed in my act of will, 
and the doubt, if it recur and persist, should merely serve to em- 
phasize the necessity of restatement, so that my act of will may 
appear to accord with the outcome of ratiocinative process.’’ 

The process as noted in experience is so concisely and vividly 
put by Dr. James in a private letter, that I have received his per- 
mission to transcribe his words here. 

‘We have a conception which being opposed by another is only 
probable. But we feel it is so good that it is fit to be true; it 
ought to be true; it must be true. And then we say ‘it shall 
be true for me. It is true.’’’ 

Let me attempt to interpret this in terms of the theory here 
upheld. 

‘* We have a conception which being opposed by another is only 
probable.’’ In other words, a new apperceptive system appears 
which would become real were the opposition removed ; but there 
is nothing at the moment to remove this opposition. 
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“* But we feel it is so good that it is fit to be true ;’’ we feel that 
as a result of its reality if it could be realized, of its truth if it 
were true, either the conception would harmonize with our rela- 
tively permanent apperceptive systems, or the consequences of its 
reality would harmonize with our relatively permanent impulse 
series,—#.¢., would satisfy our consciences. 

“* Jt ought #0 de true; it must de fue,’ is the thought which 
then occurs to our minds. We perceive that, if it be realized, an 
apperceptive system of nobler type, or a reactive system more 
harmonious with our ideals, will be gained or sustained. The 
conception no longer is only probable ; there is new ground for its 
acceptance. The reality of the ideal of nobler content cannot be 
abandoned, and we must cast aside the doubt of its reality which 
is implied in holding the originally considered conception to be 
merely probable. 

“* And then we say ‘tt shall de true for me.'’’ Wewill to believe ; 
and behold ‘‘ /¢ is ‘rue.’’ The old opposition has disappeared ; its 
harmony with the higher reality is established ; it is real for me. 


To this view it may be objected that there are constantly before 
us cases where the will to believe leads us to shift from one alterna- 
tive belief to another ; that indeed my argument, if carried to its 
conclusion, would involve the absurdity that beliefs are unalterable ; 
but I think not. Change from one alternative belief to another 
does not occur without a change in the force of argument, or other 
influence brought to bear upon us; and in this very change is in- 
volved the alteration in the nature of the alternative belief which 
carries with it the modification of the essence of the statement 
appearing in the field of attention which is necessary to bring it 
into harmony with the ego-experience, and which brings the ego 
finally to throw its influence in favor of the belief which was 
formerly rejected. 

So much for the psychological facts. 

Let us now pass to the real question of interest in the discussion 
to which we are referring,—to the consideration of the ethical 
aspects of willing to believe. 


In taking up this question, let us study in their order each of the 
cases of willing to believe of which we have spoken above. 

We have to consider, in the first place, those cases where men 
have a belief and resist its disturbance by doubt. As we have 
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already seen, this is a perfectly normal habit among highly de- 
veloped men, and it is a habit which is generally held to be 
admirable in one in whom it is emphasized. It is thought to be 
especially noble, for instance, for a man to refuse absolutely to 
believe in the truth of aspersions cast upon the character of his 
trusted friend. Only do we consider this manner of refusing to 
doubt to be improper when it reaches the point at which it appears 
as an obstinate disregard of evidence, and then it is resolvable 
into an instance of those cases which we have enumerated above in 
the third class, viz., those cases where a man appears to hold a 
belief, but to deliberately endeavor to sophisticate himself, to 
choose the contradictory belief, because it will make him more 
comfortable to do so. Of such cases we shall speak after we have 
considered the second group of cases referred to above. 

In this second group are included all those cases where men 
have before their minds two incompatible beliefs. These they may 
allow to remain balanced, or they may will to believe in one direc- 
tion, and resist belief in the opposite direction. I think it will be 
generally agreed that where the man’s convictions are nicely bal- 
anced, it is best and proper for him to reserve judgment, i” case it 
appears clear to him that this reserve of judgment can make no 
difference to him in relation to practical life. 

I acknowledge, of course, that it is theoretically impossible that 
even the slightest diference of belief can be without some influence 
upon practical life ; but there are many cases where the effects are 
immeasurably small and entirely beyond our comprehension. In 
such cases there appears no proper course open to us but to reserve 
judgment, to hold the existing balance until some new light appears 
to guide our will. To contend that such reserve of judgment is 
unjustifiable would force us to the preposterous conclusion that all 
deliberation is immoral. 

Evidently, we have thus a justification of ali ordinary cases of 
the scientific reserve of judgment which Mr. Miller seems to think 
is not to be found if Dr. James’s view is upheld. Whether, for in- 
stance, I accept the undulatory theory of light, or let us say Newton’s 
emission theory, can so far as I am able to see make no appreciable 
difference in my conduct. I am willing to grant that it must make 
some difference ; it must, for instance, prevent my assumption of a 
sympathetic attitude in this particular towards any of those whom 
I know to be defenders of these opposed theories. But it is clear 
that apart from this unimportant lack of sympathy the differences 
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of effect upon my conduct, whether I take sides or reserve judgment, 
are altogether inappreciable. Moreover, as I have no inkling of the 
way in which these inappreciable influences will affect my char- 
acter, no influence from practical life could reach me to guide my 
choice even were I convinced that it would be well to choose to 
believe in one of the rival theories. Under such conditions it 
seems to me clear that reserve of judgment is thoroughly proper. 

Even here, however, we must note that a man is bound to guard 
carefully against over-confidence in his ability to judge how far his 
reserve of judgment may be without import. 

But there are other and important cases where to hold a balance 
of conviction leaves the man cold where his heart should be warm, 
or stolid where enthusiasm is needful if he is to do his part in the 
struggle towards the higher life. Then it seems to me there can 
be little doubt that the voice of those whose opinions we all honor 
would be raised in defence of a deliberate dissolution of the dead- 
lock by making a choice of one of the two balanced beliefs. For 
surely it is nothing short of rank cowardice to refuse to take sides 
in the contests of life merely because we cannot be certain which 
side will win. It is worse than that, it is deliberate choice of re- 
serve of judgment when we perceive that such reserve curtails our 
activities in directions which we hold to be of the ‘‘ nobler’’ type. 
To be sure, we may perchance choose the losing side; but, even so, 
we shall be no better off in the end if we remain inert and inactive. 
It is clearly the part of the courageous man to be willing to incur 
risk of failure in the interest of that forcing of divergent opinions 
to their issues which will the more quickly put their validity to the 
test of experiment. 

We may well take as a test case of the position here maintained, 
the question of belief in the immortality of the soul. If reserve 
of judgment in relation to this ever-interesting subject tempts one 
to a life of self-indulgence, leads to a weakening of the sense of 
responsibility, or to a paralyzing questioning whether life be worth 
the living, then it were surely better for a man to solve his doubt, 
and to ‘‘will to believe’ in the immortality of the soul. For 
there is this to be said for the belief, —that while one may feel that no 
satisfactory ratiocinative proof has been presented in its favor, 
that even the terms used in the statement of the doctrine are loose, 
and in large measure undefinable by those who uphold it; never- 
theless, the continued persistence of the belief, such as it is, shows 
that at least it is not deeply at variance with our general trends of 
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thought; and this is a strong argument in favor of holding that it 
is at bottom true; that while the doctrine may need re-expression 
to bring it into ratiocinative relation with our other beliefs, still, 
so far as it affects life, it is fundamentally correct. 

But it appears to me that there are relatively few cases where 
the effect of belief or disbelief in the immortality of the soul upon 
moral conduct is marked : in most cases the interest in the questions 
involved is a purely sentimental one. It is because men long to feel 
again the presence of beloved companions who have died that they 
are led to wish for immortality of soul life. 

Now, if some sceptically minded person finds himself in this posi- 
tion, and also impressed by the difficulties of harmonizing the belief 
in immortality with the dictates of Reason, I see no valid moral 
ground for objection to the reserve of decision. For if it is true 
that the soul is immortal, then no amount of disbelief in the doc- 
trine will in itself affect our chances of realizing the communion in 
the future with our lost friends for which we long. It is, therefore, 
indifferent in this case whether we believe or disbelieve in the doc- 
trine. If, on the other hand, the doctrine is not true, then no 
amount of belief in it can in the end make any difference in refer- 
ence to our desire: for if the soul is not immortal, then with the 
dissolution of the body and of consciousness in death will also dis- 
appear the longing for the presence of the loved ones whose com- 
panionship we have lost. Consequently, in this case, also, it is 
indifferent whether we believe or disbelieve in the doctrine. 


We may now turn finally to the consideration of those cases 
where a man has a certain belief and chooses to establish within 
himself a contradictory one. In some cases he may do this be- 
cause he thinks the belief naturally held is incompatible with some 
nobler belief which on broader grounds seems to him incontestable. 
In such cases he really argues that the less noble belief naturally 
held must be possible of restatement in terms not inconsistent with 
the nobler belief. He, in fact, chooses in effect to cast aside a 
doubt which would disturb what he considers a nobler belief. The 
‘scientist’ to-day is constantly taking this very course with refer- 
ence, for instance, to the phenomena which are being studied 
by the Society for Psychical Research, and priding himself often 
upon his attitude in refusing to consider evidence of facts which 
seem to him incompatible with scientific postulates of much more 
far reaching import. His act is evidently but a complex instance 
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of that considered under the first class of cases above mentioned, 
and, as we then argued, is not to be considered improper. 

But it is, of course, conceivable that a man may voluntarily 
alter his belief in the interests of greater comfort of mind or body. 
In such a case there can be no question that his act, as viewed by 
himself in retrospect, or as viewed by a moral critic, will fail to 
harmonize with that relatively permanent series of impulses which 
determines the higher moral standard. In other words, he will then 
be wrong in his act. But here his sin does not consist in the will- 
ing to believe fer se, but in the willing to subordinate his “ higher 
self’’ to his ‘‘ lower self,’’ which in all cases must necessarily lead 
us to denounce his action, whatever be its form or content. 

From the purely subjective point of view we have here presented 
naught else than a particular case of the general ethical problem: 
we are merely dealing with an application of such a rule of conduct 
as we find to be of the most general moral value. In all cases the 
real question at issue is whether our willing to believe will be 
approved in retrospect after the act, whether it will satisfy our 
conscience, 

The rule of conduct which I find most efficient to this end is 
that which I have lately considered at length in my ‘‘ Instinct and 
Reason,’’ from the last chapter of which I may perhaps be allowed 
in closing to quote the substance of a few paragraphs. 

The whole drift of the argument there presented makes it ap- 
parent that the important consideration in the guidance of our 
lives is attention to, and the strengthening of, the more far-reach- 
ing and pervasive and persistent, although often less emphatic, im- 
pulses within us ; that this is necessary, indeed, if we are to become 
efficient individuals in the racial group to which we belong, and 
which we hope will persist and develop in the future. Unless our 
habit of action leads to such results, we can never expect our acts as 
viewed in retrospect to harmonize, even approximately, with the 
relatively permanent impulse series which presents itself to our 
mind at the moment of retrospect ; or, in other words, can never 
expect to satisfy in any degree the demands of conscience which 
are determined by the existence of this relatively permanent hie- 
rarchy of impulses. 

It is apparent that, if we are to satisfy conscience, in each case 
we must so act that the remembrance of our act will show it to be 
harmonious with our ethical ideal,—will show it to have been one 
which was the outcome of a contest of impulses in which the rela- 
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tive potency of the impulses involved corresponded with that of 
the series which determines our highest ethical ideal. If we so act, 
we shall find conscience satisfied. 
Henry RuTGERS MARSHALL. 
New YorK. 


‘*THE WILL TO BELIEVE AND THE DUTY TO DOUBT.”’ 


THE importance of some of the issues raised by Professor Miller 
in his brilliant and forcible observations on the Will to Believe and 
the Duty to Doubt naturally call for some comment upon the state 
to which they reduce the question at issue between Professor James 
and himself. Mr. Miller certainly seems justified in his conten- 
tion that the letter of Mr. James’s Essay would have us believe upon 
confessedly insufficient grounds. Mr. James speaks, he points out, 
(1) as if the will to believe were the same thing as belief, and (2) 
as if our willing to believe effectually converted the hypothetical 
entities of belief into objective realities. That believing converts, 
for the believer, certain vaguely conceived entities into realities is 
doubted, to be sure, neither by Mr. Miller nor by any one else. 
But this, he rightly insists, is not a philosophy of the belief in ob- 
jective realities. The Essay does not show that the logic of desire 
and courage is the same thing as the logic of the ‘‘ upright intel- 
lect’’ or as the logic of evidence. 

In the light, then, of Mr. Miller’s insistence on evidence as a con- 
dition of belief, Mr. James’s Will to Believe seems to reduce itself 
simply to the willingness to accept such evidence. This partly 
explains why this book has been so welcome to the apologist for 
religion (¢.g., to M. Brunetiére and others): it puts the imprimatur 
of a master psychologist upon the contention that if men only took 
the pains to obtain evidence they might haply find it. Still, no man 
is logically justified in saying one positive word for belief, who has 
not in his mind more or less definite conceptions about some ‘‘ world 
of reality,’’ some ‘‘ plane’’ or ‘‘ universe’’ of discourse (as the logi- 
cians term it), that he knows to be real, prior even to his mere 
thinking about it or his staking his ‘‘all’’ upon itsexistence. After 
a short canvass of Mr. James’s ‘specific articles of faith’’ (at one 
time an ‘‘ unseen world” that ‘‘ stretches beyond this visible order,”’ 
but ‘‘of which we know nothing positive,’ at another a ‘‘ power’’ 
which ‘‘ not only makes for righteousness, but means it, and which 
recognizes us’’) and of his account of the relations, or absence (for 
‘*immortality’’ is passed over, and there is little about any kind of 
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**communion’”’ of our spirits with the unseen) of re/ations sustained 
by our spirits to the realities (?) of belief, Mr. Miller has little diffi- 
culty in showing that Mr. James speaks of the world of religious 
realities as something that we make or unmake by our faith or by 
our doubt. We all, indeed, remember that Mr. James quite makes 
a point of doing this very thing. But, then, while admitting that 
‘‘ faith in a fact’’ may ‘‘ help to create the fact,’’ he also confesses 
that any ‘‘ believer at the present day . . . can always doubt his 
creed.”” His logic of belief is, in short, always a subjective thing 
at best. We may wi//to believe, but we can ‘‘ never allow that will 
to take effect.’’ It may be only too true that few ‘‘ believers’’ of 
to-day are free from doubt, and many of us may think with Brown- 
ing that a certain amount of doubt is appropriate to our condition 
as mortal men, but then, as Mr. Miller says, the case for belief is 
not complete ; and his contention is undoubtedly useful if it causes 
believers to base their faith on something more objective than 
desire. 

If Mr. James could only incorporate Mr. Miller’s point about 
evidence with his own theory of the will, we should then have a 
bridge between the subjective world of wishes and desires and the 
objective world of realities. My point is that he could do this by 
borrowing either from his own or from Mr. Miller’s implicit phi- 
losophy of belief.* (1) Mr. James confesses to being an ‘‘ absolute 
empiricist.’’ This is hopeful. We are all absolute empiricists— 
Hegel as well as Aristotle. Psychologically speaking, a man’s will 
may be said to be the sum of the tendencies to act that his experience 
has led him to regard as in conformity with the tendency of things, 
and (also psychologically speaking) a man’s belief is his active sense 
of the realities with which his experience has brought him into con- 
tact. Psychologically, will and belief are two sides of the one 
phenomenon,—our active sense of that which our experience has 
brought us into contact. A man cannot will to relate himself to 
realities of which he has had no experience. If a man wills to re- 
late himself to an unseen order, this implies that he has experience of 
that order in himself and in his life. And there is much in life and 
in philosophy and in literature to show that man has such experi- 
ence; the will to believe implies it. (2) Mr. James could say that 
his will to believe denotes a man’s power of testing by conscious 





* See Mr. Miller’s distinction between beliefs found and beliefs made. (This 
JouRNAL, preceding number, pp. 188-190.) 
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experience the action-value or the organizative-value (#.¢., the value 
so far as the systematizing of his own “‘ tendencies’ and ‘ nature’’ 
or of those of mankind) of the highest religious practices and ideas 
of his time and environment. Only, both Mr. James and Mr. 
Miller allow themselves to speak as if a man’s adoption of the social 
or the organization [they are practically the same] stand-point were 
matter of arbitrary and conscious choice, and not of inevitable and 
unconscious volition. Professor Baldwin and others have shown 
(Mr. Balfour has hinted at it) that the self can be and is ‘“‘ organ- 
ized’’ only through its unconscious adoption of the ‘‘social’’ or the 
universalizing attitude. Mr. Miller in particular admits, but only 
to disparage it, the fact of our falling in with the ways, and conse- 
quently with the beliefs, of society—‘‘ ce/a vous fera croire et vous 
abétira,’’ as it were. But then we are slowly coming to see the 
truth that the individual needs the stand-point of society to inter- 
pret the world of objective reality, to universalize his own experi- 
ence, or even to analyze it into its fundamental elements. Hence the 
will to believe reposes upon the de/ef of humanity, and the belief 
of humanity expresses reality, expresses its sense of the reality of 
the World-Will and of the relations sustained by that Will to us. 
Reality as we know it consists of that which, or those things which, 
we know to affect or limit or sustain our activity. This idea of 
belief as a kind of coefficient of reality, as our subjective sense of 
that which our experience teaches us we can with impunity (or suc- 
cessfully) wi//, is unfolded as matter of scientific fact, not of mere 
imagination, in James’s two volumes on psychology. 

(3) Mr. James can deny the literal and the real truth of Mr. 
Miller’s emphatic declaration, the declaration on which his [Mr. 
Miller’s] whole argument rests, that the ‘‘ will to believe is a thing 
to be absolutely separated from the will to know the truth.” Ido 
not take the word adsolutely seriously, for Mr. Miller is too much 
of a philosopher to really think that anything can be absolutely 
separated from anything else. The will to believe cannot even for 
the purposes of argumentation be separated from the will to know 
the truth. Truth means, as Mr. Miller says, that which corresponds 
to reality; but by reality we can mean only that which sustains 
some relation to our wi// or our practical activity. That is true 
which affects our volition in a constant and invariable way. From 
neither a psychological, nor a logical, nor an ethical, nor a meta- 
physical point of view can the will to know the truth be separated 
from the will to believe. Most men will confess that they believe 
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in and know only that which they have experienced. The will to 
believe (as the will to act in accordance with the conditions of one’s 
experience) is susceptible of a rationalistic interpretation, an inter- 
pretation that glorifies knowledge, or, if you will, glorifies that 
criticism* or sifting or interpretation of experience in which true 
knowledge (and true belief, too) consists. I believe only in that 
which I know to be operative in my experience. With Mr. Miller, 
I refuse to believe in that which may possibly be untrue or unreal, 
é.¢., in that which forms no intrinsic part of my experience. 
Speaking now in general, when Mr. James would have us decide 
such an option as that between the truth and falsity of the “ re- 
ligious hypothesis’’ by our passionate nature instead of by our 
intellect, what he implies and really means is that my actions (e.g., 
the ‘preference of some things,’’ the ‘eternal things,’’ over 
‘*some other things’’) cannot be regarded as events outside my- 
self, like events and happenings of the external world, to be ex- 
plained as ‘‘a progressive integration of matter and a concomitant 
loss of motion ;’’ but must be regarded as the manifestations of a 
will that is not a mere event or appearance, and that can never be 
‘* presented’ or examined as such. He means that it is absurd to 
talk as if the realities of religion were things outside my inward, 
warm, living experience, and not that very inward experience 
itself, with its high ‘‘ native resolution” and inward imperiousness 
and conscious immortality, that experience which causes us to look 
upon many of our mundane actions and all the pomp and pride of 


circumstance as 
“ Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized.” 


Decide by my “passional’’ or by my entire nature, my inward 
will! Aye, verily! and why not? It is of that very nature with all 
its true inwardness and its non-spatial and its non-temporal char- 
acter, that the world of moral and religious realities is an ex- 
pression and embodiment. It is in the service of that very nature 
and its world that the categories of time and space and cause and 
reflex action and vital action are applied to the construction of 
the different planes or spheres of phenomenal reality, that are 
subordinate to the world of social and moral reality that man, 
by virtue of his inward and eternal will, has erected on his other- 





* See Mr. Miller on the functions of reason, Joc. cit., p. 189. 
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wise merely physical and biological environment.* That is, if 
any man puts before me the alternatives of regarding my actions 
as either determined by a physical and natural order or not de- 
termined at all, as ‘‘ unintelligible,’ I shall object point-blank 
to the ground of his distinction. I shall refuse to put my actions 
out there, outside myself, and to say of them, as I do and must 
about all things in the world other than myself or my actions, 
‘These actions are determined either by these causes or by these 
others.’’ For everything outside myself, everything phenomenal 
(Alles Vergadngliche) is only an appearance (és¢ nur cin Gleichniss), 
is only a ‘‘ thing’’ among other things, only a presentation, only the 
meeting-point or intersection-point of a multiplicity of relations. 
That which is more than phenomenal, that which we can never see 
in the world of appearance and phenomenal causation (das Unzu- 
lingliche, das Unbeschreibliche), can take being and shape only in 
the world of my inward action (Hier wird’s Ereigniss ; Hier ist es 
gethan). Here in the world of my action, of my passional nature 
(when we think, to be sure, of passion in the sense in which Words- 
worth conceives it in his ‘‘Ode,’’ or Shelley in his ‘‘ Skylark,” 
or ‘* West Wind’’), here is the eternal translated into time—here, 
in my action, dol impart to momentary circumstance eternal sig- 
nificance and meaning—dem Augenblick Dauer verleihen. The will 
to believe, the will to express the absolute and the eternal in the 
otherwise phenomenal and transitory, is the on/y way to rea/ity, to 
the truth of reality, to something to which everything else can be 
related, and which is not itself a mere thing whose reality lies out- 
side itself. And so, again, the will to believe cannot possibly be 
separated from the will to know the truth from the will to know 
reality. 

In the foregoing, I have not seriously considered the question of 
the literal correctness or incorrectness of Mr. Miller’s interpre- 
tation of Mr. James. To try to do so would seem to me both 
gratuitous and irrelevant. I have rather tried to suggest that Mr. 
James’s apparent reliance on volition and feeling, in the extremity 
of an intellectual s#mpasse, is not necessarily the illogical and un- 
warrantable thing, the perdBaorg ei¢ Gddo yévog that it seems at 
first sight to be,—not the attempt to ‘‘clear one’s character as a 
man’’ by committing ‘‘ folly as a thinker.’” When properly un- 





* See my “Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Significance,” chap- 
ters iii. (“theory of knowledge’), viii. (‘‘ metaphysic’”’), ix. (“ religion’). 
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derstood, it may be compared to the attempt of Hegel to reach a 
point of view from which many of the apparent contradictions of 
‘‘common sense’’ and of the critical understanding may be seen 
to disappear, or, more simply, to the effort to obtain that ex- 
perience in which a truly rational basis may be found for belief. 
Mr. James’s apparent irrationalism reduces itself to a protest 
against limiting either experience or philosophy to the plane of the 
understanding with its ‘‘ either—or’’ antitheses and its enumeration 
of abstract possibilities ; and his apparent romanticism to the con- 
tention that the truth of belief can and will and does (it seems to me) 
dawn upon the world only in consequence of right action, #.¢., of 
action that we will to be in harmony with a perception of the realities 
and probabilities of spiritual personality. This is, I think, a classical 
position of more than one of the world’s great religions. Its ap- 
plication to ethical philosophy may be studied in Aristotle, to 
psychology in James and Stout and Baldwin, to logic in many re- 
cent treatises, and to general philosophy in Schopenhauer, whose 
doctrine that the world consists of presentation (outer ‘‘things’’) and 
will (the “‘inward,’’ the rea/ity) may be called classical philosophy. 
Still, we know from the fate of Nietzsche’s philosophy how dan- 
gerous it is to separate will too rigidly from intellect. To Mr. 
Miller we are indebted for pointing out at least indirectly the lines 
along which Mr. James’s apparent irrationalism must be interpreted 
if it is to receive credible meaning. Zxferience is the idea that con- 


nects will and belief. 
WILLIAM CALDWELL. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


THE OXFORD CHAIRS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


In Zhe Contemporary Review for November, 1898, there is an 
jnteresting article by Professor J. H. Muirhead dealing with the 
above subject. What he seeks to bring out is the extraordinary way 
in which the most distinguished teachers of philosophy in Oxford 
have been passed over, one after another, in recent appointments 
to these chairs. The instances given are certainly very remarkable, 
—the latest and one of the most significant being the refusal of the 
electing Board to appoint Edward Caird to the Whyte’s Chair of 
Moral Philosophy, in spite of the fact that his candidature was sup- 
ported (and indeed specially invited) by nearly all the experts in 
the subject connected with Oxford. Earlier instances were the re- 
jection of Green and Nettleship. Mr. Muirhead attributes these 
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striking results to the way in which the electoral Boards are con- 
stituted, and suggests that certain reforms should be introduced 
with a view of securing a greater representation of expert opinion. 
Such reforms have already been carried out in Cambridge with the 
most beneficial results,—the two Chairs of Philosophy in that Uni- 
versity being now occupied by Henry Sidgwick and James Ward 
respectively. This is a matter of considerable importance to all 
who are interested in the study of philosophy; and Mr. Muir- 
head’s article may be commended to the careful attention of readers 
of this JOURNAL. 

It is pleasant to be able to report that, since Mr. Muirhead’s 
article was written, one thoroughly good appointment has been 
made in Oxford. The powers of darkness do not always prevail 
even there. Mr. Stout has been elected to the Wilde Lectureship 


in Psychology. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE METAPHysIC OF EXPERIENCE. In four volumes. By Shad- 
worth H. Hodgson, Hon. LL.D., Edinburgh, etc. London, 
New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. Pp. 
XV., 459, 403, 446, 503. 

‘‘ This work, to which the labor of eighteen years has been de- 
voted, aims at setting forth, in outline, a complete system of phi- 
losophy. The idea upon which it rests is that analysis of actual 
experience, avoiding assumptions, is the only trustworthy guide in 
framing a conception of the nature of the universe of which we 
are a part, the framing of such a conception being the special aim 
and problem which philosophy proposes to itself. In adopting this 
idea, it breaks decisively with all a friori philosophy, and more 
particularly with the @ friori philosophy of Kant, and the various 
idealistic systems to which it has given rise. 

‘* Book I., occupying Vol. I., analyzes the experience which gives 
us our conception of an external material world, and by that analy- 
sis justifies our belief in its reality. 

** Book II., occupying Vol. II., considers the connection of the 
series of positive sciences with philosophy,—mathematic, kinematic, 
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dynamic, energetic, chemistry, biology, natural history, and psy- 
chology—to which latter science it falls to investigate the real 
nexus obtaining between the energies of the physical world and 
consciousness, thus treating consciousness in its character of a real 
existent ; that is, as something which has a genesis and history in 
individual subjects. Metaphysic, on the other hand, treats con- 
sciousness in its character of a knowing; that is, in connection 
with its objects generally, all knowledge necessarily consisting of 
consciousness, whatever its object may be. And this distinction 
between consciousness as an existent and consciousness as a know- 
ing, which is perceived only in and by analysis, is in a certain 
sense the pivot of the present work, by enabling a definite line of 
demarcation to be drawn between the two provinces,—psychol- 
ogy, which ranks as a positive science, and metaphysic, which is 
philosophy. 

‘**In Book III., occupying Vol. III., and the first half of Vol. IV., 
the psychological processes of association, imagination, thinking, 
and willing, along with their emotional content, are first examined, 
—namely, in the first three chapters ; the last three chapters of that 
book being devoted, by analysis of experience, to lay the founda- 
tions (1) of logic, (2) of zsthetic and poetic, and (3) of ethic, the 
three main branches of practical science. 

‘« Finally, in Book IV., occupying the latter half of Vol. IV., and 
entitled ‘The Real Universe,’ are set forth (1) the grounds which 
our previous analyses supply for a speculative conviction of the 
reality of an unseen world beyond the material or seen world, and 
(2) the reasons which we derive, according to Kant’s profound 
conception (which forms no necessary part of his a friori system), 
from our own practical and moral nature, for faith in the divine 
governance of the universe; thus laying, in the analysis of that 
practical and moral nature, combined with the speculative convic- 
tion of an unseen reality, the foundations of a theology.’’ 

This abstract is given by the author himself in an advertisement of 
his book, and may, perhaps, suffice to indicate its general character. 
It is a book which the student of philosophy can hardly afford to 
neglect, and yet it is probably not one from which such a student 
is likely to derive any great profit. Indeed, the abstract given 
above might almost suffice to show both these points. The com- 
prehensive way in which the problem has been conceived, and the 
labor devoted to the working of it out, give the book a real inter- 
est for all those who have the time and patience to struggle through 
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it. On the other hand, the contrast which the writer draws 
between his own method as “analysis of actual experience, avoid- 
ing assumptions’’ and what he calls “‘the @ friori philosophy of 
Kant, and the various idealistic systems to which it has given rise,”’ 
seems to show a complete and startling misconception of the sig- 
nificance of one of the most important lines of recent philosophic 
thought. 

The comprehensive and systematic character of the work makes 
it impossible to give any adequate account of any particular part 
of it in a short review. The part that specially concerns this 
JouRNAL occurs in Book III., and is probably far from being the 
most interesting or original part of the work. It will be seen from 
the abstract given above that Dr. Hodgson groups Ethic with Logic, 
sthetic, and Poetic under the head of practical sciences. ‘‘ Logic 
and Ethic,’’ however, ‘‘are the only two sciences of practice 
which are strictly necessary to philosophy ; Poetic having a juris- 
diction which it holds of Ethic as its suzerain, over a province 
appropriated out of Ethic’s wider dominions, although within that 
province it is supreme.’’ (Vol. IV., pp. 3, 4.) ‘* The cardinal and 
ultimate distinction between the domains of Logic and Ethic, as 
practical sciences, is this: that Logic speaks of the ways in which 
we must think, if we would avoid error in thinking ; Ethic of the 
way in which we must choose, if we would avoid blame in choos- 
ing; both thinking and choosing being necessities of our nature.’’ 
(/bid., p. 4.) The distinction between Ethic and Logic is further 
brought out in this way (Vol. III., pp. 9, 10): ‘‘ The former... . 
treats of purposive action in its widest scope; that is, including 
all special branches of practice, so far as the purpose is concerned 
at which they aim, and by which they are distinguished from one 
another ; and the latter of reasoning, as an action at once directed 
to the ascertainment of truth of fact, entering into all the other 
conscious pursuits or branches of practice as the cognitive element 
in them, and capable in that instrumental character of being 
rightly or wrongly directed, and of attaining greater or less 
degrees of perfection. In short, Ethic includes Logic, so far as 
Reasoning is purposive action, and Logic includes Ethic, so far as 
Practice is rational and cognitive action.’’ 

It is further noted that both these sciences have their roots in 
positive facts of human nature. ‘‘ Both kinds of action are... 
subject to laws of Nature. . . seeing that they fundamentally con- 
sist of physiological processes ; but they are demarcated as a special 
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class of those processes by the circumstance that the conscious- 
ness, with which they are attended, includes a perception of pur- 
pose more or less distinctly apprehended, whereby they become 
what may most properly be called both forward-looking and self- 
modifying actions.”’ (/did., p. 10.) 

‘‘The characteristic difference of a science of practice from a 
positive or speculative one lies in this forward-looking and self- 
modifying attitude of the action which is its object-matter. Like 
other sciences it is founded in analysis, the analysis of its object- 
matter. A science of practice is one which begins by analyzing 
practice. But since this forward-looking and self-modifying atti- 
tude of the action is the essential characteristic which makes it the 
object-matter of a special science, . . . it follows that every science 
of practice has to consider the aims, ends, or purposes which are or 
may be proposed to itself by the practice which is its object-matter, 
as well as the laws of nature to which it is subject as a physiological 
action. It has to consider not only what the practice is and must 
be de facto, as a physiological action subject to laws of nature, but 
also what it is best or most desirable that it should be; that is, to 
what aims, ends, or purposes it ought to be directed within those 
laws of nature.’’ (/did., pp. 10, 11.) 

‘‘In this way and in obedience to this necessity it is, that sci- 
ences of practice become themselves practical sciences; that is, 
their doctrines are the guides to right action. Ideals are part of 
their object-matter, since they are involved in the practice of which 
they treat, in its character of a forward-looking action. A positive 
science is directed simply to the discovery of what is de facto, 
whether in nature at large or in human action, which is part of na- 
ture. A practical science or science of practice . . . is directed, 
over and above this and in combination with it, to the consideration 
of what is best or most desirable in human action, considered as a 
forward-looking action the direction or aim of which is still to be 
determined. . . . In positive sciences the result is conceived as con- 
formity of thought to fact; in practical sciences and in practice, as 
a conformity of fact to thought. The aim of the former is knowl- 
edge of reality, that is, truth; the aim of the latter is realization of 
an ideal or of a precept, that is, goodness or right.’’ (Jéid., pp. 
II, 12.) 

It appears from this that Dr. Hodgson by no means identifies him- 
self with those recent writers who regard ethic as simply a science 
of the actually existent. He is thus led to contrast it with psychol- 
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ogy. ‘‘All sciences of practice or practical sciences are, as such 
and in that character, part and parcel of metaphysic or philosophy, 
as distinguished from psychology, which is a positive science. To 
treat any practical science as a branch of psychology, or more gen- 
erally still, of anthropology, or of (so-called) sociology, is a fallacy 
of the most fatal and destructive kind, because it denaturalizes the 
object-matter with which it deals, namely, practice, and transforms 
it into its opposite, a simply de facto process, subject to laws of 
nature only, and not subject to laws of conduct, laws prescribing 
the good and right, forbidding the bad and wrong, laws which, 
until they are obeyed, or when they are disobeyed, in any given 
case of practice, have for that case of practice a de jure validity 
only. The whole difference between good and evil is obliterated 
by regarding practice as the object-matter of psychology or any 
branch of it. Physiological psychology supplies, indeed, one-half 
of the whole theory of practice, dealing as it does with its proxi- 
mate real conditions, but the fundamental conceptions and consti- 
tutive ideas of that theory are given by metaphysical analysis.’’ 
Such statements might perhaps lead the reader to expect that 
some metaphysical account would be given of the moral ideal, that 
some ‘‘ Idea of the Good,”’ like that of Plato, would be expounded, 
and that the particular duties of life would be derived from this. But 
this is not Dr. Hodgson’s method of procedure. ‘‘ All thinking,’’ 
he says (/éid., p. 75), ‘‘ is harmonizing, connecting, and relating 
this idea with that, under the Postulates of Logic. Now, just as all 
thinking governed by the desire of knowing more than at present 
about any given object-matter is an attempt to harmonize the given 
facts of that object-matter with themselves, and with others that 
may be given,—conformity with given facts of perception being 
the criterion or test of truth in the thought about the facts, whereby 
thought is raised into knowledge, and not any particular precon- 
ceived conformity or harmony of ideas or thoughts among them- 
selves,—so all thinking about conscious action, or action con- 
sciously directed to change and modify the facts included in its 
object-matter in futuro, that is to say, all thinking about present 
desires, which are the springs of action, governed by the desire of 
knowing which of them will produce the best modification, is a 
judging which of them will best harmonize with, or tend to pro- 
duce harmony among, the other desires or tendencies of the sub- 
ject’s own nature or character; and the thought of such a harmony 
is a thought by which our judgment is always more or less ex- 
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plicitly, but necessarily to some extent guided, though it is not the 
thought of any particular ideal state, in which we may imagine the 
harmony to be realized. Such a particular ideal state of harmony 
would correspond only to an hypothesis, in thinking governed by 
the desire of knowledge. At the same time there is this great dif- 
ference between the two cases of speculative and practical thinking, 
—namely, that the power of verifying truth which in speculative 
thinking is supplied by subsequently perceived facts, makes default 
in practical thinking, and leaves us with no other criterion but that 
which is supplied by the nature of thought itself, as a harmonizing 
process, together with the already known nature of the objects 
judged, that is, of volitions.”’ 

We are thus thrown back upon the voice of Conscience, as the 
form in which such harmony or want of harmony is apprehended ; 
and ‘‘it must be noted, that what we can now define as an antici- 
pated harmony inherent in the action of Conscience is not neces- 
sarily present explicitly, either in that form, or in the form of a 
conception at all, at the moment when Conscience judges. It is 
not a standard conception or idea, which, like an unit of measure, 
Conscience brings with it ready made, with which to compare alter- 
native acts of choice. This is only the ethical theorist’s description 
of the action of Conscience in comparing alternatives with each 
other. Conscience previous to Ethic judges in a way which, in 
Ethic, analysis compels us to call judging by anticipating and re- 
quiring a harmony in the choice which it approves. But it is not 
implied that Conscience recognizes this nature in its own judgments, 
though it is a nature which, as we perceive subsequently, that is, in 
framing a theory of practice, brings it into line with the other great 
departments of thought. Conscience approves and disapproves 
acts of choice, judging one really better and another really worse 
(and not merely apparently or for the feeling of the moment), long 
before any formulation of the mode or ground of its judgments can 
have been framed. Just in the same way, logical thought works, 
and has always worked, by the principles which we formulate as 
the Postulates of Logic, long before that formulation was possible, 
and quite independently of their being so formulated. In what 
may be called pre-ethical judgments of conscience, the subject asks 
himself, without reference to theory, with regard to any action upon 
which he may be deliberating, Can I do this action, or can I do 
any other but this, without being inconsistent with what I know to 
be at once the most abiding and the most valuable constituent of 
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my nature, as a self-conscious being?” ‘‘ The function of con- 
science . . . is simply to judge whether the adoption of a given 
desire will or will not be in harmony with the rest of the subject’s 
own desires and tendencies in their entirety, when these are taken 
as a part of the known course of nature, supposing it to be continued 
into the future, and his own life continued with it.’’ ‘‘ There is,’’ 
thus ‘‘ a master-end set up, . . . namely, the production of a self- 
consistent character in the agent. This end it is which takes the 
place of happiness or welfare, both in moral practice and in ethical 
theory, when the facts are subjected to a strict analysis.’’ (Jdid., 
PP- 75-79-) 

It is easy to see from the extracts that have now been given that 
there is a marked similarity between the ethical system of Dr. 
Hodgson and what is commonly known as idealistic ethics. Many 
of the statements that have just been quoted might quite well have 
been taken from an idealistic hand-book. The resemblance might 
probably have been still greater if Dr. Hodgson had not at the 
outset closed his eyes to the light coming from this quarter by 
setting idealism aside as a priori, apparently in complete ignorance 
of the fact that the idealism of Kant and his successors professes 
to be nothing else than an interpretation of what is involved in 
experience. Dr. Hodgson continues to be an adherent of the 
school of empiricism in the English sense,—7.¢., he ignores, or 
at least ignores as far as he can, the elements of universality 
contained in experience. Instead of regarding it as the work of 
thought to make experience intelligible by bringing out these 
universal elements, he thinks of thought as only introducing a 
certain ‘‘harmony’’ into the particular content of experience. 
This word ‘‘ harmony’”’ is characteristic. It is the same word that 
Leibniz used in his attempt to reconcile the unity of the world 
with the reality of its individual parts. It is the term that seems 
naturally to suggest itself when reason speaks ‘‘in the language of 
the understanding.’”’ ‘‘A ‘harmony’ . . . is what seems to come 
nearest to the satisfaction of the claims of reason without undue 
offence to the understanding. In such a compromise, however, 
the substantial victory is left in the hands of the understanding ; 
its abstractions are treated as complete and independent realities, 
while their unity is reduced to a shadow.” * It would almost 
seem as if Dr. Hodgson were seeking to introduce the same sort 





* Caird’s “‘ Philosophy of Kant,’’ first edition, p. 108. 
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of compromise into English empiricism that Leibniz introduced 
into German rationalism. 

As regards his treatment of ethics in particular, one might have 
thought that the analogy of logic, to which he refers so frequently, 
would have saved him in some degree from the position he takes 
up. It seems clear that on Dr. Hodgson’s view there is a complete 
want of parallelism between the two subjects in respect of the ob- 
jectivity of the standards involved in them. However true it may 
be—and the truth is probably apt to be a good deal exaggerated— 
that people thought correctly before there was any study of logic, 
yet the ultimate question, from the logical point of view, is not, 
What do you think? or even, How do your thoughts cohere to- 
gether? but, What is the truth? A coherent body of thought 
which does not conform to the facts of the case is called fanati- 
cism or prejudice, and is not treated with much respect from the 
logical point of view. Is moral fanaticism or prejudice any more 
respectable? If not, there must be an appeal from the moral 
conscience of the individual, as there is from his logical con- 
science, to some more objective standard. If Dr. Hodgson had 
worked out this parallelism, I cannot but think that he would have 
been led over completely to the position of idealistic ethics. 

As it is, however, he rests in a kind of intuitionism, the ultimate 
appeal being to the conscience of the individual. Hence also he 
thinks of the moral standard under the form of duty rather than 
under the form of the good. His conception of duty, however, 
is not, like that of Kant, the conception of a universally valid 
categorical imperative, but rather that of a command, valid only 
for the individual who lays it down. ‘‘A great deal of the disre- 
pute,’’ he says (Vol. IV., p. 107), ‘‘and disfavor attaching to the 
idea of conscience in popular estimation comes from the false 
supposition that those who speak of it must necessarily profess to 
be able to form immediate or, as they are sometimes called, in- 
tuitive judgments on general questions of practice, say, for instance, 
such a practice as that of vivisection in physiological laboratories, 
and stamp the practice as morally good or bad, not only irrespective 
of the persons who practise it, but simply from the nature of the 
practice itself, whatever it may be.’’ This is erroneous. ‘‘ Con- 
science has immediate jurisdiction only over the acts of the indi- 
vidual conscious being to whom it belongs. It tells the individual 
only what he himself is to do and think in respect of any given 
practice, though described in general terms,—vivisection, for in- 
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stance ; and even this it does not tell him by simple apprehension 
of the meaning of the name describing it. For this purpose he has 
to inquire both what it involves and what its consequences are.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless,’’ Dr. Hodgson proceeds, ‘‘ the effect of these 
facts is not to preclude individuals, all or any, from forming prob- 
able judgments concerning the morality of the actions of other 
persons by analogy with those they form with certainty concern- 
ing their own actions, and on the assumption that those persons 
are also endowed with conscience.’’ (What an assumption!) ‘It 
is in this mediate way and in this restricted sense that the judg- 
ments and classifications of ethic, relating to actions generally, are 
formed in the first instance, and become legitimately applicable 
to estimate the actions of persons other than the person who forms 
them. It is almost needless to add that such judgments are not 
judgments of conscience; they are more or less accurately formed 
judgments of a more or less rudimentary ethic.’’ ‘It is only,’’ he 
goes on, ‘‘ by the consensus of individuals that ethical judgments 
become generally established, and that ethic itself comes into 
existence as a practical science of general applicability. Con- 
sidered as the offspring of conscience, it may be said to purchase 
its applicability to general classes of action, to the actions of men 
in general and to the joint or combined actions of men in societies, 
by surrender of that immediate jurisdiction over the actions of 
individuals, which is the prerogative of its parent, the individual 
conscience alone. Ethic, therefore, is a generally applicable 
science, notwithstanding that conscience, which is its ultimate and 
most essential basis, has immediate authority over the individual 
alone.”’ 

This individualistic conception of the ultimate basis of ethic 
leads Dr. Hodgson to attach great importance to the question of 
the freedom of the will. ‘‘ Without real freedom of choice there 
could be no real moral responsibility ; and the sense of it, if it 
were still felt, would have, like the sense of freedom, to be classed 
as an illusion.”’ (/éid., p. 120.) ‘‘ The question of Free-Will and 
that of Conscience are together exhaustive of ethical phenomena, 
and to treat them in relation to one another is, therefore, the 
indispensable business of philosophy.’’ The discussion of this 
question, however, is perhaps too metaphysical for consideration 
in such a journal as this. 

In general, it seems to me that the significance of Dr. Hodgson’s 
work lies in its being a final attempt to make the English empirical 
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line of thought tenable by combining it with elements derived 
from other systems. In this respect it bears some resemblance— 
though certainly not a very close one—to Dr. Sidgwick’s attempt to 
make Hedonism tenable. Perhaps it is almost inevitable that such 
an attempt should be a trifle long and tedious. Certainly Dr. 
Hodgson’s work, which extends to more than fourteen hundred 
pages, reads, on the whole, more like a translation from the 
German than an original English production. And, indeed, in 
one passage he bursts into German verse (Vol. III., p. 397), but this 
is one of the very few points at which he relaxes the severity of a 
rather ponderous style. Still, there can be no doubt that his book 
is a work of vast labor and considerable interest. It is also well 
got up, and is provided with an excellent index. It is a pity that 
some of the labor devoted to the writing of it could not have been 


spared for its condensation. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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Joun Ruskin, SoctaL REFORMER. By J. A. Hobson. London: 
Nisbet & Co., 1898. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 


12s. 6d. Pp. ix., 336. 


Mr. Hobson may be justly congratulated on having produced a 
book of supreme interest and value to economic students and social 
reformers. To reduce the splendid disorder of Mr. Ruskin’s 
reasoning to logical order and precision is an undertaking that 
requires no little skill and courage. Mr. Hobson’s success is due 
to the admirable patience and judgment which he has brought to 
the task. The book represents much more than an exposition, 
systematic and extensive as this is: it is a critical estimate and 
appreciation ; an attempt to place Mr. Ruskin as an economic and 
social teacher. For Mr. Hobson claims for the great art-critic the 
distinction of being ‘‘a philosophic thinker upon the nature and 
modes of social progress, particularly on its economic side.’’ The 
motive of the exposition is stated in the following passage : 

‘* My design is to render some assistance to those who are dis- 
posed to admit the validity of the claim which Mr. Ruskin has 
made to be first and above all else a Political Economist, and who 
are willing to give careful consideration alike to the strictures he 
has passed upon current economic theory and practice and to the 
schemes of social and industrial construction which he has advo- 
cated with zeal and persistency for over thirty years. The main 
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part of this book is devoted to a statement and a vindication of 
Mr. Ruskin’s claim to have placed Political Economy upon a 
sounder scientific and ethical foundation than it had hitherto pos- 
sessed, and to have built upon that foundation an ideal of a pros- 
perous human society.’’ 

The first chapter (on ‘‘ Formative Influences of Early Life’’) gives 
a brief sketch of the outer circumstances of Mr. Ruskin’s life and 
of the order of growth in his interests ; in the second, Mr. Hobson 
traces the transition ‘‘ from art to reform’’—from criticism of art 
to criticism of life. ‘‘The root of Mr. Ruskin’s theory of art is 
its service to humanity through the presentation of noble ideas.’’ 
It is in this reference of art to the demands of human life that the 
germ of Mr. Ruskin’s social teaching is to be found. The ‘‘ clear 
and growing recognition of the organic relation between art and 
national character was the bridge from Mr. Ruskin’s art mission 
to his social mission.”’ Mr. Hobson traces the development of 
Mr. Ruskin’s social teaching from ‘‘ Modern Painters’’ to ‘‘ Fors 
Clavigera’’ in a very interesting manner. 

Chapters follow upon Mr. Ruskin’s critical and constructive 
work in economics and social reform,—his indictment of the cur- 
rent ‘‘ Political Economy’’ on the one hand and of the industrial 
system on the other, together with his own theory of ‘‘ social 
economics’ and industrial organization. The moment is certainly 
favorable for a dispassionate estimate of Mr. Ruskin’s economics, 
inasmuch as the changes in economic theory and practice have 
(to a great extent) coincided with the direction indicated by Mr. 
Ruskin, though they may not be historically connected with his 
actual teaching. Mr. Hobson is as critical as he is sympathetic,— 
‘the particular qualities and defects of Mr. Ruskin’s criticism and 
constructive policy are examined in some detail,’’—and one of his 
most instructive criticisms is directed to Mr. Ruskin’s repudiation 
of democracy, whether in politics or industry. These chapters 
form the piece de résistance of Mr. Hobson’s book, and will be 
variously estimated ; but as an instance of Mr. Hobson’s judicial 
spirit the following passage may be cited : 

‘‘Our claim is not that Mr. Ruskin has formed a system of 
sociology, or that he has advanced far towards such a system, but 
that he has pointed the way to such a science, and has laid down 
certain hypotheses of fact and terminology such as are consistent 
with advances made independently by other scientific men. By 
insisting upon the reduction of all economic terms, such as value, 
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cost, utility, etc., to terms of ‘vitality,’ by insisting upon the 
organic integrity and unity of all human activities, and the organic 
nature of the co-operation of the social units, and, finally, by fur- 
nishing a social ideal of reasonable humanity, Mr. Ruskin has 
amply justified his claim as a pioneer in the theory of Social 
Economics.”’ 

The real contributions of Mr. Ruskin to political economy are 
represented in the following manner: 

‘He has laid a solid foundation of social economics as the 
science of the relation of efforts and satisfactions in asociety. By 
insisting upon the reduction of money-measure ‘cost’ and ‘ utility’ 
to subjective or human ‘cost’ and ‘utility’ he has taken a truly 
scientific and not, as commonly supposed, a sentimental position.’’ 
His work will hereafter be recognized as ‘‘ the first serious attempt 
in England to establish a scientific basis of economic study from the 
social stand-point.’’ In this respect Mr. Ruskin’s teaching is on 
a line with the most progressive economic theory: ‘‘ it is becoming 
more widely admitted that both the starting-point and the goal of 
economic activity is human life, and that all economic terms must 
be reduced to the standard not of money, but of man.’’ 

Special chapters are devoted to Mr. Ruskin’s educational theories 
and experiments, his attitude towards machinery, and his views of 
the position of woman. Finally, some account is given of the 
Society and Guild of St. George, and of the industrial and edu- 
cational experiments either directly associated with the guild or 
animated by the spirit of Mr. Ruskin’s social teaching. In a final 
chapter on Mr. Ruskin’s work and influence Mr. Hobson attempts 
the following summary : 

** As social reformer he has conferred signal services both in 
criticism and in construction of the theory and the art of social 
economics. The three deepest and most destructive maladies of 
modern industrial society he has exposed with more intellectual 
acuteness and with more convincing eloquence than any other 
writer. These are, first, the prevalent mechanization of work and 
life; secondly, injustice as an economic basis of all bargaining ; 
thirdly, the definite forms of waste and injury to work and human 
character arising from trade competition. 

‘*On the constructive side he has laid a true scientific foundation 
of a science and art of social economics by insisting upon (1) the 
reduction of commercial to human ‘costs’ and ‘utilities’ as the 
true foundation of a theory of wealth; (2) the inclusion of non- 
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commercial as well as commercial values,—z.¢., the maintenance of 
the organic unity of the related faculties of effort and enjoyment ; 
(3) the establishment of a social standard of goodness or happiness 
as an ideal. 

‘To this it must be added that he made the most searching in- 
quiry into the human processes involved in production and con- 
sumption. 

“«¢ Honest production, just distribution, wise consumption,’— 
these words summarize the reforms the necessity of which he labored 
to enforce.’’ 

This last extract may give some idea of the scope and significance 
of Mr. Hobson’s book. It would, no doubt, be possible to take 
exception to some of his judgments; in particular, is not his scorn- 
ful language about orthodox economists somewhat wanting in per- 
spective? But it is eminently a book which a reviewer would 
rather recommend than criticise. No reader of this JouRNAL should 
neglect to read it, however much or however little he may accept 
some of its positions. The book is worthy of the subject; it isa 
very real help ; and it is a contribution not only to the understand- 
ing of Mr. Ruskin’s social and economic science but to social and 
economic science itself. But perhaps its highest praise is that, 
apart from its own intrinsic importance, it will prove not only a 
real help but a fresh incentive to the study of the original. 

There are, however, some slips and misprints which should be 
corrected in a future edition,—e.g., the quotation on page 41 
(‘‘only’’ for ‘‘not’’), ‘‘Comptist,’’ page 195, ‘‘longer’’ for 
‘‘larger,’’ page 307 ; and surely it was Lassalle not Schulze-Delitsch 
who advocated ‘‘state-assisted’’ industrial societies. Words like 
‘* spiral,’’ ‘‘ pivotal,’’ ‘‘ preachment,’’ are not attractive, and some 
of the epithets attached to Mr. Ruskin’s critics or opponents 
might be chastened without serious loss of effect. They tend to 
give a partisan flavor to what is in substance an eminently judicial 


and scientific exposition. 
SipNEY BALL. 
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METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. By David F. Schloss. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London: Williams & 


Norgate. Pp. xix., 446. 


This third edition of a work which was first published in 1892 
is in great part rewritten and in some part remodelled. It is need- 
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less to say that it is a valuable book, and that Mr. Schloss was ex- 
ceptionally well qualified to write it, both by his investigations 
in association with Mr. Charles Booth and by his position in the 
Labor Department of the Board of Trade. It is distinguished by 
the most rigorous analysis and by much acute criticism. Political 
economists are very much in need of very many more physiologies 
of industry of the same kind. 

Mr. Schloss begins with four classes of wages,—namely, time- 
wages, piece-wages, task-wages, and progressive wages ; all of which 
may be individual or collective. He points out that in actual practice 
time-wages have a piece element and piece-wages a time element. 
Of course it must beso. It is always understood that men engaged 
by time or piece have to get through a normal amount of work in 
anormal time. Task-wages are not very prevalent. They are dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘time-wage piece-work’’—the term sufficiently 
suggests what is meant—by the facts that there is no secure mini- 
mum and no reward for any output beyond the standard. We can 
quite believe the author ‘‘ that it is scarcely necessary to add that 
the method of task-work is regarded by the working classes with 
extreme dislike.’’ Progressive wages lead us into the details of 


gain-sharing, the main idea of which is that a portion of the gain 
resulting from the saving in cost of production, due to the weet 
output, should accrue to the operatives. Gain-sharing is distin- 
guished from profit-sharing in that the former does not, while the 
latter does, provide for a division among the employees of receipts 
caused by the accidents of price within fixed periods. Mr. Schloss 
—rightly, I think—has a bias in favor of the progressive type of 
wage. Of course, an employer cannot always choose, as some 
forms of remuneration are impossible in some industries, and he 
may have to deal with a union with views of its own. Our author 
notices the chief objections to each form of remuneration, and also 
the objections, real or fancied, which have a hold on portions of 
the public, and so form economic forces. Of the latter class is the 
‘*theory of the lump of labor.’’ The main objection to time- 
wages is the tendency to loitering. We must remember, however, 
in justice to trade unions, that the policy of ‘‘ going canny’’ has 
been unhesitatingly denounced by the responsible trade union 
officials. But, though there may be no deliberate intention to loiter, 
it is quite certain that the time-worker will labor with less energy 
than the piece-worker, and experience shows that the difference, 
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when the nature of the industry allows of it, is great. Among the 
objections to piece-work are the sacrifice of quality to quantity 
and the strain on the workmen, especially on the less efficient, which 
again may involve a sacrifice, that of the future for the present. 

The book is full of interesting facts about the labor world ; some 
of which have a direct and forcible bearing upon problems of social 
reform. For instance, our author, after giving evidence, concludes 
that ‘‘ experience shows that the best results are obtained where 
it is possible to pay each man according to the results of his own 
labor’ (p. 25). I shall have something to say of the concluding 
words hereafter, but they must be left for the present. It is, of 
course, not always possible to deal with each man in this way, and 
sometimes, if you are to have piece-work at all, you must have 
large groups. Our author points out that the larger the group the 
less is the stimulating effect of piece-work. This fact is used 
against profit-sharing. On page 303 we read: ‘‘under a profit- 
sharing scheme the group-unit is the whole body of employees,—a 
body so large that, since no one can be sure that while he is doing 
what he can to increase the profits of the firm by the display of 
special activity and carefulness, a number of his co-employees, em- 
ployed perhaps in a distant part of the factory, are not taking things 
easy, and leaving it to him to earn a big bonus for them, it is in 
the highest degree probable that many men will not trouble them- 
selves to work with more than normal diligence.’’ Another sug- 
gested objection to profit-sharing is the want of certainty in the 
reward. I am not so sure about this. It seems to me very likely 
that the workman in the case supposed on page 300 might have 
chosen the twenty per cent. profit and not the two shillings. 
There is a gambling spirit abroad which exaggerates the chances of 
success,—doubtless it disappears with development: the history of 
insurance, at any rate, would seem to suggest it. Again, Mr. Schloss 
writes: ‘‘as experience proves, the sooner after a job is completed 
that you can pay your bonus, the more efficient will the bonus be 
as a stimulus’”’ (p. 304). This is a well-known psychological fact. 
The really important question is, how great is the influence of 
propinquity now? Mrs. Bosanquet’s investigations into pawn- 
broking lead her to suppose that the perspective in some workmen’s 
lives ends before the end of the week. Our author also has quanti- 
tative views on the subject. He judges (p. 139) that the differ- 
ence between a week and a month is sufficient to appreciably affect 
the stimulus given by some fixed premium. 
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That cardinal principle of industrial remuneration ‘‘ that every 
man shall receive his own reward according to his own labor,’’ 
might form the subject of a very long essay. Whether it is 
intended to be ethical or economic,—by economic is meant here 
that which tends to a maximum product,—it is equally disputable. 
If it is economic, how is it proposed to measure the quantity of 
product? If value is introduced, utility comes with it, and the in- 
vestigator is thrown back into the difficulties treated by Professor 
Sidgwick in Book III. of his ‘‘ Political Economy,’’ and by Professor 
Marshall in the ‘‘ Principles’’ (pp. 506-511, second edition, ef as- 
sim). The ‘‘ according to his own labor’’ conveys no clear and dis- 
tinct idea. If it means that wages should vary directly as the quan- 
tity of labor, we want to know further the meaning of quantity 
of labor. Is it effort, energy, or product? But, supposing this 
point settled, we are still in the dark as to what wages should be, 
since the principle tells us, indeed, that wages should vary directly 
as labor, but gives no information about the standard or initial 
wage. If the principle means that the product of labor belongs 
to the laborer, then it states an insoluble problem, for, in most 
cases, the product is ‘‘joint,’’ and you cannot say how much is due 
to each factor. 

Upon productive co-operation our author has modified his views ; 
but his criticism, though milder, remains generally on the old 
lines. The reason for the change lies in facts. That which was 
moderately correct at the close of the eighties is not at all true in 
1898. The Labor Association was founded in 1883, and at the 
British Association, last year, the secretary was able to give figures 
which showed an increase, since that date, of 1600 per cent. in 
the sales, and of 1100 per cent. in the capital of copartnership 
societies. Mr. Schloss has, in consequence, been forced to the 
conclusion that the progress made by these ‘‘self-governing’’ as- 
sociations, during the last few years, ‘‘has been very remarka- 
ble’ (p. 351). It should be noticed, further, that the movement 
may even ‘‘ succeed in that it seems to fail.’’ The following evi- 
dence, given before the Labor Commission, by one who is no 
friend to co-operation in the cotton industry, will illustrate my 
meaning. ‘‘2552. . . . Several of the most successful firms in 
Burnley sprang from it’? (The Harle Skye Commercial Co.). 
‘* They date their start from the breaking up of that company. . . . 
2553. They gained their experience as manufacturers in this In- 
dustrial Partnership, and then they engaged in individual enter- 
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prises and became successful men?—Yes, four firms in Burnley, 
within my own knowledge, have sprung from that business. 2554. 
And successful firms ?—Yes, quite successful.’’ Our author men- 
tions important considerations with reference to the holding of 
shares by employees in the concerns in which they work. It 
might, says Mr. Schloss, do a great deal ‘‘ to destroy the cohesion 
of trade union combination, where a union exists, and to delay or 
prevent the formation of a trade union where none exists, and 
might develop, in the minds of the employees, a spirit of submis- 
sion, which would go far to secure the avoidance of industrial 
conflicts’ (p. 360). The writer goes on to remark that the advan- 
tage of industrial peace on such terms is a ‘‘ question of no little 
interest.”’ Some might easily think that the disadvantages were 
beyond a doubt. 

On the whole, Mr. Schloss has done very wisely in his revision. 
The work, as it stands, is extremely interesting, and it will prove 
most valuable as a book of reference. We hope that Mr. Schloss 
will be able to bring it up to date at each succeeding edition. 

S. J. CHAPMAN. 

MANCHESTER. 


THE ELEMENTs oF SocioLocy: A Text-Book for Schools and Col- 
leges. By Franklin Henry Giddings, M.A., Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1898. Pp. 353. Price, $1.10. 
There is a strong popular demand for a succinct, intelligible 

account of sociological theory. The various teachers of sociology 

have also felt keenly the need of an elementary text-book on the 
subject for use in connection with lectures in high school and col- 
lege. Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, whose larger work, entitled ‘‘ The Principles of Sociology,”’ 
and his numerous other contributions to sociological literature, 
make him eminently qualified to undertake this task, has recently 
published a small volume entitled ‘‘ The Elements of Sociology.”’ 

This is not a condensation of Professor Giddings’s larger work, 

but a new book, indicating some modification and further develop- 

ment of Professor Giddings’s well-known theories. It is excel- 
lently written, and is destined to fill a large place in meeting the 
demands to which we have already referred. 

Beginning with a discussion of the growth of population and of 
human society and of how and where aggregations of people are 
established, the author begins his theoretical discussion with an 
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account of the practical activities of Socii, and follows this with a 
very clear analysis of the process of socialization and co-operation. 
The two most suggestive chapters in the book deal with the ques- 
tion of social pleasure and the social nature. The author’s funda- 
mental idea that like-mindedness, meaning like-responsiveness to 
given stimuli, as well as similarity in physical structure of the 
brain, constitutes the basis of social organization, is brought out 
very clearly in three forms : 

1. Considered as sympathetic like-mindedness, which results in 
impulsive social action. 

2. As formal like-mindedness, out of which tradition and con- 
formity to existing social standards are developed. 

3- Rational like-mindedness, in the development of which pub- 
lic opinion becomes a safe and intelligent guide to progress and 
social values are weighed and become the objects of planned 
efforts. 

Some interesting material on the sociological development of 
human society is introduced in a form which is perfectly intelligible 
to the lay reader and to students who are beginners. The con- 
cluding sections on Civilization, Progress, and Democracy are sug- 
gestive in ways that make them indispensable reading for all to 
take an intelligent interest in modern problems concerning public 
life and social duty. The book is, by all odds, the best presenta- 
tion, in small compass, of a general view of modern sociological 
theories and tendencies. 

S. M. Linpsay. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


DivinE IMMANENCE: An Essay on the Spiritual Significance of 
Matter. By J. R. Illingworth, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Pp. 212. 

In this book Mr. Illingworth continues the line of thought 
which he followed in his Bampton Lectures on “Personality, 
Human and Divine.’’ He writes as an apologist for Christianity, 
and his object is to show that a right view of the relation between 
spirit and matter leads inevitably to the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation as fitly expressing the nature of God and His 
relation to man and the world. The philosophical basis of Mr. 
Illingworth’s argument is to be found mainly in the first chapter 
of his book, in which he discusses the relations of matter and spirit. 
‘*Spirit,’’ he says (p. 9), ‘‘is what thinks and wills and loves ; and 
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matter is what moves in space: and whatever their ultimate rela- 
tionship may be, we may fairly speak of two things whose modes 
of manifestation are so different, as for practical purposes two dif- 
ferent things. . . . While matter is of use—incessant and inevi- 
table use—to spirit, spirit is of no use to matter. Man can improve 
material things, of course, from his own point of view, by employ- 
ing them for purposes of science or of art; but in so doing he 
only alters their relation to himself; he does not and cannot 
change their nature.’’ This is the fundamental position of Mr. 
Illingworth’s book,—that matter is a thing the nature of which is 
given, fixed, unchangeable, and that spirit is another thing the 
nature of which is not so absolutely determined, but which is able 
to make use of matter for its own alteration, improvement, or 
‘‘realization.’’ So far as our experience goes, matter and spirit 
are inseparable, ‘‘ inextricably combined’’ (p. 5), and yet ‘‘as 
self-conscious and self-determined, spirit reigns in a realm apart’’ 
(Pp. 7): 

The consequences of such a position as this are sufficiently obvi- 
ous. Matter is God’s tool and man’s plaything,—God’s tool which 
He uses when He likes and sets aside when it is in the way; man’s 
plaything on which he ‘tries his ’prentice hand’’ and sharpens his 
spiritual skill. Spirit is left with a perplexing freedom to do abso- 
lutely what it likes. The nature of matter, after all, really does 
not count. ‘‘ There is one department of the world in which 
demonstrably the reign of law breaks down’’ (p. 92). That 
department is the life of man, whose ‘‘whole body and soul are 
involved in one complex, composite disease, due to the violation of 
the appropriate and natural laws of his species’ (p. 93), and 
accordingly the breach of nature’s laws ‘‘is a fact’’ which ‘‘is 
daily before our eyes” (p. 94). And God intervenes for ‘the 
restitution of these laws when, obviously and beyond controversy, 
broken,—the counteraction of the ‘ miracle’ of sin’’ (oc. ci#.). In 
short, the wilful spirit of man does what #¢ likes with matter, and 
then, to redress the balance, God does what He likes with matter. 
It is assumed, of course, that the spirit of God is good and the 
spirit of man more or less evil; but the presupposition is that the 
laws of nature are not statements of the actual nature of things, 
but rules which God has, with empty freedom, laid down, which 
man can, with as empty freedom, casually break, and which God 
can re-establish if, how and when, He pleases. If this be granted, 
then, as in Mr. Illingworth’s book, the orthodox views (in any 
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form or degree of orthodoxy) of the Incarnation, Miracles, Sacra- 
ments, and the Trinity can easily be justified. Indeed, all things 
are possible. We are ‘‘ absolutely ignorant of the essential nature 
of God”’ (p. 86), and accordingly we must accept our knowledge 
of Him from Revelation. And as to ourselves, we must trust our 
religious instincts, our ‘‘ persistent feelings,’’ as well as our ‘‘ consist- 
ent thoughts’ (p. 59), for ‘‘ there is no possible ground for elevat- 
ing one element of our personality above another’ (p. 61). Thus 
in two Appendices Mr. Illingworth emphasizes his view by main- 
taining the absolute self-identity and indeterminate freedom of the 
formal or abstract self, which he identifies with ‘‘the person or 
self-conscious subject,’’ committing himself to such statements as 
that, ‘‘in proportion as our character determines us, we are not 
self-determined, we do not act as selves, consciously using our 
power of choice’’ (p. 104). 

There is no need to enlarge on the unsatisfactory nature of such 
an argument as this. It goes, not ‘‘ back to Kant,’’ but ‘‘ back to 
Descartes.’’ If matter can be said to be of use to spirit in so far 
as it renders possible the development or realization of the poten- 
tialities of spirit, surely spirit must be said to be of use to matter 
in so far as it brings forth the possibilities that lie hid in matter. 
And this means that spirit is not free to do absolutely what it likes 
with matter, but merely free to act along the lines which the nature 
and laws of matter determine. 

Mr. Illingworth writes excellent and lucid English and his book 
contains a great deal of interesting matter, especially in the second 
chapter, in which ‘‘ the religious influence of the material world’’ 
is illustrated by a series of quotations from writers of all ages and 
lands. 

R. Latta, 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


DoctRINE AND DEVELOPMENT: University Sermons. By Hastings 
Rashdall, D.C.L., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
London: Methuen & Co. Pp. xvi., 288. 

Mr. Rashdall and Mr. Illingworth have a good deal in common, 
although they belong to somewhat different schools of Anglican 
thought,—Mr. Illingworth being a High Churchman of the newer 
type, while Mr. Rashdall is a Broad Churchman. Mr. Rashdall’s 
sermons do not make up so continuous a whole as Mr. Illingworth’s 
book, and he has given them the title ‘‘ Doctrine and Development’”’ 
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in order to indicate their general trend, which is to show that “all 
theology is the result of a development, and that the development 
of religious thought is not finished yet.’’ Among the subjects of the 
sixteen sermons which make up the volume the following may be 
mentioned as of special interest : ‘‘ Spiritual Theism,’’ ‘‘ The Holy 
Trinity,’’ ‘‘ The Unique Son,”’ ‘‘ The Historic Christ,’’ ‘‘ Revelation 
by Character,’’ ‘‘ The Christian Doctrine of Property,’’ “‘ Christ and 
Culture,’’ and ‘‘ Personality in God and Man.’’ Perhaps the main 
object of the book may be said to be that of insisting on the value 
of finding a mean between ‘‘a Christ of dogmatic development”’ 
on the one hand, and ‘‘a Christ of philosophical theory’’ on the 
other, in ‘‘the Christ of the Gospels,’’ ‘‘a Christ of flesh and 
blood’’ (p. 96). Putting the same thing in general terms, Mr. 
Rashdall declares (p. 108), ‘‘ It is so much easier to believe in and 
to be loyal to a person than to an idea.’’ This sharp contrast 
between ‘‘ person’’ and ‘‘ idea’ is one of the points in which, as 
disciples of Lotze, Mr. Rashdall and Mr. Illingworth are at one. 
But their manner is very different. Where Mr. Illingworth tends 
to be mystical Mr. Rashdall is vigorous and aggressive. Mr. 
Illingworth is persuasive, while Mr. Rashdall is polemical. He 
conjures up a kind of devil under the name of ‘‘ the Hegelian,’’ 
whom he freely belabors ‘‘ with apostolic blows and knocks,’’ and 
he even allows himself to speak to the University of Oxford about 
Mr. F. H. Bradley’s ‘‘savage hatred of Christianity,’’ and to 
declare that Mr. Bradley attributes to his ‘‘ philosophic divinity 
the truculent ferocity of a Moloch.’’ If this kind of thing is to 
be justified at all, it can only be by the strength of argument that 
lies behind it. But the more one examines Mr. Rashdall’s book 
the more confused and self-contradictory does it appear to be. 
He speaks as a ‘‘ university preacher who happens to be a teacher 
of philosophy,’’ but when he is found making such unqualified 
statements as that ‘‘solipsism is an hypothesis which can never be 
positively disproved’ (p. 286), one does not know whether to 
wonder more at the dogmatism of the philosopher or at the scepti- 
cism of the minister of religion. Again, in the sermon on “‘ Spir- 
itual Theism,’’ Mr. Rashdall maintains the “ finitude of God’’ on 
the ground that if He is not finite—that is, outside of human souls 
and limited by them—the name ‘‘God’’ must be regarded as a 
** collective name for the sum of individual minds,’’ while in a 
later and more ‘‘ Hegelian’’ sermon he protests vigorously against 
‘‘the atomistic view of human nature which can see... in 
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human society nothing but a collection of isolated individuals, 
each of which is what he is entirely apart from his relation to the 
rest”’ (p. 112). 

In a necessarily brief notice it is impossible to do more than 
touch upon one or two of the leading ideas of Mr. Rashdall’s 
book. It will be enough to refer (1) to his sharp contrast between 
‘€person’’ and ‘‘idea’’ and (2) to the sense in which he uses the 
idea of ‘‘uniqueness.’’ (1) ‘‘It is so much easier to believe in 
and to be loyal to a person than to an idea.’’ Can one believe in 
a person without believing in an idea? Do we not believe in the 
person because of the idea which rules him? To say that it is easier 
to believe in the person than in the idea can only mean that the 
idea is a mere fancy or hypothesis of our own, not an idea which 
we have thought out and found to be a universal principle. Be- 
lieving in the person means taking the universality of the idea on 
trust without sufficient examination. It is certainly easier to do 
this, because it is easier not to think than to think. But sucha 
contention is hardly what one expects from a teacher of philosophy. 
(2) Mr. Rashdall says a great deal about the ‘‘ unique character 
of our Lord’s consciousness,’’ about His ‘‘ solitary sonship’’ (pp. 
79, 105), and His ‘‘ unique and, in a sense, final revelation of God”’ 
(pp. 81, 111). He is not to be regarded as ‘‘ merely one among 
many saints or prophets or founders of religions,”’ but as ‘‘ the only 
one of His kind,’’ ‘‘the Son of God in a sense in which no other 
being ever was or can be.’’ I cannot find anywhere a clear state- 
ment of what Mr. Rashdall means by “‘uniqueness;’’ but his 
argument is in all respects similar to that of Mr. Illingworth, who 
also makes much of this idea. With a boldness which Mr. Rash- 
dall would probably not emulate, Mr. Illingworth, referring to the 
incarnation, declares that ‘‘an event which by its nature is, ex Ay- 
pothest, unique—the sole and only possible occurrence of its kind— 
has no usual order with which to come in conflict.’’ (‘‘ Divine 
Immanence,”’ p. 84.) But an event which ‘‘ has no usual order’ 
can only mean an event which is out of all relation, which is not 
in time nor space nor consciousness, whether human or divine, for 
these are all ‘‘ orders.’’ It is therefore nothing, or rather, in pro- 
fessing to exist, it is self-contradictory. Now, although Mr. Rash- 
dall, following Lotze, ‘‘ cannot recognize any necessity of thought 
for believing that God works by general laws,’’ he may perhaps 
object to Mr. Illingworth’s account of ‘‘uniqueness.’’ But in any 
other sense of the term, all events and persons are equally “‘ unique,”’ 
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to be alone in one’s kind is another name for being an individual, 
and accordingly in any other sense of the term Mr. Rashdall’s 
argument becomes untenable. 

Yet Mr. Rashdall has a better and more ‘‘ Hegelian’’ self, which 
appears at various points throughout the book, and more especially 
in the sermons on ‘‘ Revelation by Character’ and ‘‘ The Christian 
Doctrine of Property,’’ where the sharp individualism of other 
parts of the book is softened if not dissolved. Mr. Rashdall’s 
style is clear and trenchant, but he occasionally allows himself 
a careless phrase, like “‘I will merely just commend’’ or ‘‘I only 
want just to point out.’”’ 

Considering together the books of Mr. Illingworth and Mr. 
Rashdall, one cannot help noting the remarkable fact that the 
speculative influence of Lotze should have led one Oxford divine 
to defend the Christian religion on the basis of the unchangeable- 
ness of matter and another to support it on the ground of the 


finitude of God. 
R. Latta. 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


Leipniz: The Monadology and other Philosophical Writings. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by Robert Latta, M.A., 
D. Phil. Clarendon Press. Pp. xii., 437. 


Leibniz has hardly met with the consideration in England that 
the importance and charm of his philosophy deserve, and in that 
respect alone, if in no other, Dr. Latta’s work would be justi- 
fied. It is perhaps misleading to write, as he does, of Langley’s 
and Duncan’s volumes as mere translations; the latter especially 
contains all of the pieces edited by Dr. Latta, besides numerous 
others, and a few, admittedly meagre, notes. The want of the Eng- 
lish student, however, was rather a guide through the confusing and 
fragmentary mass of Leibniz’s lesser but more important writings ; 
and this is precisely the place which the present work, with its 
admirable Introduction will now fill. The same service Boutroux 
has already performed for the French reader in his edition of the 
Monadology, which probably suggested the form of the English 
work, to some extent. There are wide differences, however, as 
might be expected, of order and of emphasis in the two expositions. 

The Introduction is divided into four parts: I. The Life and 
Works, II. General Principles of Philosophy,.III. Detailed State- 
ment (showing how the main principles are exemplified in the 
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theory of Infinitesimals, of matter, of organic life, and of man), 
IV. Historical and Critical Estimate of the Philosophy of Leib- 
niz. To each of the separate writings also, of which translations 
are given, a note is prefaced, showing the circumstances under 
which Leibniz wrote it, and giving a short summary of its contents, 

The work, as a whole, is scholarly in the highest sense, and is a 
gratifying proof that we in England are becoming alive to the value 
of exact and critical study of the sources and the historical influence 
of modern philosophical classics. Dr. Latta has evidently lived 
himself into the thought of Leibniz as few outside Germany have 
done, and the clearness and thoroughness of his reproduction of 
that thought leave little to be desired. The book would form an 
admirable text-book for a university or college course. 

In the details of the Introduction one does not always feel satis- 
fied with the writer’s stand-point. There are occasional obscuri- 
ties,—¢.g., in the treatment of self-consciousness (pp. 52 ff.). 
What is meant by the statement that ‘‘to Descartes the rational 
soul is the mind, and its reality comes only from its conscious cer- 
tainty of itself?’’ Its reality? May self-consciousness, even in Des- 
cartes, be described as ‘‘ the bare witness of consciousness to itself, 
its empty self-consistency’’? One cannot help feeling that the 
meanings of ‘‘self-consciousness’’ as (1) mere awareness of the self as 
subject, and (2) knowledge of the self in its true nature, are hardly 
kept apart from one another. Each is justifiable in its own 
place, and the former is the light in which Descartes regarded the 
ego, the latter the point of view of Leibniz, so that it is hardly 
just to the former to condemn him for failing to achieve what he 
did not attempt. So it is not easy to understand how Descartes’s 
standard of truth, ‘‘ self-evidence or absence of contradiction in 
the ideas,’’ is ‘‘simply another way of describing the immediate 
witness of consciousness to itself’’ (pp. 58, 59). To Descartes it 
was the knowledge not of what the self is, but sha? it is, that was 
fundamental, and from the form of this truth he inferred what must 
be the form of a@// truth,—viz., non-contradiction of the ideas in- 
volved,—a criterion which has not ceased to have value. Leibniz, 
on the other hand, taking for granted the existence of the self, was 
concerned to know whaf that self is, seeking its content in the 
eternal and necessary truths of reason which express the nature of 
God and therefore of the soul as a mirror of the divine. 

In regard to the mechanical theories of the two writers, Descartes 
and Leibniz, there seems again too much emphasis laid on the value 
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of the latter’s achievements (pp. 89 ff.). Neither the one nor the 
other had quite clear ideas on the nature of force ; the measures of 
force proposed by them (mv and mv,) are equally erroneous from 
the modern stand-point, while their respective Laws of Conser- 
vation,—Descartes’s that the quantity of motion (in any given di- 
rection) is constant, Leibniz’s that the quantity of moving force or 
kinetic energy is constant,—are equally true, on the same assump- 
tion, that of asystem not acted upon by external forces. The 
statement, on page 107, that ‘‘the body of every substance—z.c., 
its matter, its confused perception, its passivity—is the physical or 
mechanical cause of the substance,’’ hardly rings true of Leibniz. 
The confused perception of one moment is, no doubt, the mechan- 
ical cause,—#.¢., the necessary antecedent of the clearer perception 
of the next, but hardly of the substance itself. 

In the fourth part of the Introduction there is a very suggestive 
comparison between Kant’s a frioré conditions of the possibility 
of experience and Leibniz’s ‘‘system of compossibles’’ as deter- 
mining what exists; again, between Kant’s thing in itself and Leib- 
niz’s choice of God among the possible worlds. Among the suc- 
cessors of Leibniz perhaps Herbart is awarded least justice ;—‘ if 
we leave out of account the influence of Fichte upon his psychology, 
we may regard Herbart’s work as a remodelling of that of Leibniz,”’ 
and that not for the better. Surely we need no longer look at 
Herbart through Lotze’s glasses. Is there not an assumption un- 
derlying Leibniz’s philosophy,—of a real world, the world of ideas 
in the divine mind,—and is it not precisely this assumption which 
Herbart brings to light and transforms into the theory of a world 
of ‘‘reals,’’ each independent in existence and entirely separate in 
quality from all others, which reveal themselves in the finite soul, 
but distorted through the imperfect medium, as Leibniz taught ? 
And is not this, after all, the only possible interpretation of an 
ideal world? Neither unity nor continuity of life or of thought 
is possible without discrete elements, such as Leibniz's universal 
characteristic, for example, presupposes. Herbart’s metaphysics 
represent the natural development of Leibniz’s thought in an en- 
vironment such as Kant and Fichte created. 

These suggestions, however, are by no means intended to detract 
from the worth of a most careful and at the same time attractive 
study of Leibniz. 

J. Lewis McIntyre. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ABERYSTWYTH. 
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THE ScHooL SysTEM OF THE TALMUD. By the Rev. B. Spiers. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1898. 


The adequate treatment of any subject connected with the 
Talmud demands not only a wide acquaintance with the Talmudic 
literature and a capacity to appreciate the rabbinical mode of 
thought, but also that the writer should possess enough of the 
scientific spirit for the critical sifting of his matter and for method 
in its arrangement. All who read Mr. Spiers’s book on the 
‘*School System of the Talmud’’ will grant that the erudition of 
the author is fairly extensive, and that his close sympathy with 
the rabbis enables him to do them full justice. It is, however, less 
certain that the author deals with his subject from a sufficiently 
scientific stand-point. The one fact that he does not attempt to 
differentiate between the school system of Palestine, where the 
Hellenistic influence was never entirely impotent, and that of 
Babylonia is in itself sufficient to justify some doubt. The author 
would scarcely maintain that general instruction in Greek formed 
part of the curriculum in the Babylonian schools, nor would he 
venture to exclude from the scope of the Talmud reference to these. 
The author does not sufficiently distinguish between the work of the 
elementary schools and of the higher Talmudical colleges. His 
references to the historical development of the school system are 
inadequate. No allusion is made to the pioneer work of Shimeon 
ben Shetach (Yerushalmi, Ketuboth, Edit. Krotoschin, 32c) in 
elementary school education. 

The author treats, among others, of these four subjects: first, 
the views of the rabbis concerning the value of education ; second, 
the subjects of education ; third, the methods of education ; fourth, 
the relations of teacher and scholar. The first of these subjects is 
treated admirably. The quotations are profuse and excellent. 
Some of the remarks of the author are genuinely eloquent, and all 
are of interest. The author is less happy in his treatment of the 
second and third. He is far too general in his remarks upon the 
subjects of education, and much that he writes (Chapter III.) seems 
calculated to convey the impression that the study of the ‘‘ various 
languages, the arts and sciences of their times,’’ formed part of the 
ordinary school course. While it is perfectly true that individua} 
Jews, and among them many famous rabbis, distinguished them- 
selves by their scientific attainments, and also that some knowledge 
of certain of the sciences—astronomy, mensuration—is necessary 
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for the complete mastery of parts of the Talmud, yet it cannot be 
maintained that the study of these subjects entered into the general 
prescribed course of school education. The statement of the Tal- 
mud is quite definite on this point. The subjects of instruction 
are the Bible, the Mishna, and the Gemara. It is very unfortunate 
that the author fails to lay true emphasis upon the precise nature of 
the subjects taught, since this debars him from treating adequately 
the methods of education. The education for which general pro- 
vision was made in the schools was primarily and almost exclusively 
religious in character, and largely the work would be /earning by 
rote Biblical verses and the dicta of the rabbis which form the 
‘oral law.’’ These dicta GMishnaioth, Tosephtoth, etc.), the 
reduction of which to writing was prohibited, and the Bible were 
the stock-in-trade of the scholar. The storing of the memory 
would be the first concern; the cultivation of intelligence and 
acuteness would come somewhat later, and, from a certain point of 
view, would be of secondary importance. The Talmudic methods 
of education have primarily the storing of the memory in view. 
One of the more interesting and striking features of the Talmudic 
literature is the keen psychological insight shown by the rabbis. 
We can have no clearer exemplification of this insight than the 
completeness with which the rabbis recognized the conditions most 
favorable for retention, and the skill with which they sought to 
secure these conditions. They strove to insure the maximum of 
intensity for the impressions by the simultaneous affection of several 
senses. ‘The word was not only to be heard, but also spoken and 
read. Visual, auditory, and muscular memory were all called upon 
to assist in the retention of the impression. The aid of musical 
memory, also, was enlisted, for the scholars sang or chanted their 
lessons. Great insistence was laid upon adequate and constant repe- 
tition ; and above all, every device was adopted to secure the full 
attention of the scholar by rousing his interest. In the case of the 
more advanced scholars, the subject for which they asserted prefer- 
ence was alone to be selected. Of great interest in this connection 
is the system of mnemonics employed and recommended in the 
Talmud. The scholars are exhorted to make constant use of sym- 
bols, catch-words, and other mnemonic devices. In the Tractate 
‘*Shabbath’’ an interesting description occurs of a ‘esson on the 
alphabet. Words are selected of which the consecutive letters of 
the alphabet are the initials, and the words are grouped in easily 
remembered phrases conveying some moral injunction. Few would 
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expect to find in the Talmud the prototype of the familiar “A 
was an Archer,’’ etc. The fourth subject, the relation of teacher 
and pupil, has received excellent treatment at the hands of the 
author. A larger work by Mr. Spiers, dealing more exhaustively 
with the many-sided question of the Talmudic school system, and 
written with a fuller regard to method and arrangement, would 
be highly welcome to every student of the Talmud, and to every 


student of educational methods. 
JoserH M. ASHER. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


A DIALOGUE ON Mora Epucation. By F. H. Matthews, M.A., 
Head-Master of Bolton Grammar School. London: Sonnen- 
schein, 1898. Pp. 257. 

THE TEACHING OF CHRIST ON LiFE AND Conpuct. By Sophie 
Bryant, D.Sc., Head-Mistress of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls. London: Sonnenschein, 1898. Pp. 100. 


Mr. Matthews’s Dialogue is the work of an earnest man who has 
had much experience of education. He treats his subject not 
from the point of view of the philosopher, but st ctly as a prac- 
tical teacher. His work may be commended to the favorable notice 
of all who have to train the young. 

His central maxim is that education should primarily be moral 
education. This is undeniable if understood in the sense that 
character is more important than learning. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow from this that the school-master should mainly devote 
himself to inculcating morality. Many parents would prefer to set 
their own moral stamp upon their children, and only send them to 
school for the intellectual education which cannot be given at home. 
They might even say of Mr. Matthews’s system that it is too senti- 
mental to be right. But Mr. Matthews has little patience with the 
British parent and his efforts to train his children. However this 
may be, it is a pleasure to recognize the healthy tone of the work, 
which is that of an optimist and a lover of children. 

As to the manner of the work, the dialogue form is handled with 
much appropriateness and freedom. It is a pity that dialogue is 
not used oftener in works of this kind. Nor does the author let it 
run away with him; he seldom deviates into paradox and never 
ventures into epigram. If a second edition be called for, the 
reader would welcome a table of contents or summary. 

Mrs. Bryant’s book originated in a course of lessons given to one 
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of the senior classes of her school. Under such headings as ‘‘ The 
Fulfilment of the Law,’’ ‘‘ The Coming of the Kingdom,’’ ‘‘ The 
Sonship of Man,’’ and ‘‘ The Fatherhood of God,’’ she has tabu- 
lated the teaching of the Gospels in a systematic scheme. 

The little book is informed with Mrs. Bryant’s well-known moral 
enthusiasm and expository power ; though the language is at times 
needlessly abstract (¢/. the beginning of Chapter III.), considering 


the audience to which it is addressed. 
Henry STuRT. 
OxFoRD, ENGLAND. 


A Stupy oF Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT AND THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 
By Emma Rauscherbusch Clough, Ph.D. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1898. Pp. x., 234. 

A commentary on the work of Mary Wollstonecraft, even if 
based on as careful and exhaustive a study of its subject as this is, 
is not likely to attract a great number of readers. The “‘ Rights of 
Woman”’ is a book which to a certain extent has done its work and 
been superseded. Yet apart from its historical interest, it is a book 
which deserves more attention than it gets. In spite of its defects 
of style, the sketches which it incidentally gives of eighteenth- 
century social life, manners, and ideas, its quotations from contem- 
porary books on etiquette and from fashionable preachers, and its 
caustic comments thereon make it amusing reading. It is impos- 
sible not to admire the large-mindedness and faith in the powers of 
the human mind of a woman who could draw such a severe and yet 
well-sustained picture of the mental, moral, and physical degen- 
eracy of the prevailing type of female character, and yet could 
in the same breath assert her belief in the fundamental equality of 
the sexes and claim for women equality of educational opportunity 
and of civil rights. 

In the short biography with which this volume begins, and in the 
succeeding chapters which summarize Mary Wollstonecraft’s views 
on the principal subjects about which she wrote, one of the first 
objects of her exponent is to clear her memory from the charge of 
preaching dangerous and immoral doctrines. She shows, as all 
previous biographers have done, and as is, indeed, obvious to all 
readers of the ‘‘ Rights of Woman,” that its author upheld a high 
ideal of female character, and that the changes in the education 
and position of women proposed by her have many of them since 
been successfully brought about and are nearly all now conceded, 
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in theory if not in practice, by most liberal-minded men and 
women. The most interesting part of the commentator’s task is 
to show the relation of her subject’s views to the general doctrine 
of Natural Rights, to the ideas of Godwin, and to the whole 
Radical and Rationalist movements. The chapter, however, on her 
relation to the Socialists seems to us rather thin and far-fetched. It 
does not amount to much more than saying that Saint-Simon and 
other early Socialists did in fact preach female emancipation, and 
that Mary Wollstonecraft felt thé wrongs of the poor as of women 
and desired that they should be set right. 

The book, as the author explains, is an enlargement of an In- 
augural Dissertation written as part of the examination for the 
doctorate of Philosophy in Bern University, and it bears traces of 
this origin. The style, though careful and generally correct, is 
cumbrous, and suggests German influence if not a translation 
from the German, A chapter on the reception of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s work in Germany discusses at length her influence on 
authors little known in England. Lastly, there is something Ger- 
man about the conscientious and laborious care with which the 
commentator has analyzed her subject’s arguments and has en- 
deavored to trace every influence which moulded it, as well as in 
the painstaking which has furnished the book with an analytical 
table of contents, as well as with an index. 

ELEANOR RATHBONE. 

GREEN BANK, LIVERPOOL. 


GuimpsEs OF MODERN GERMAN CULTURE. By Kuno Francke, 
Professor at Harvard University. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 1898. Pp. 233. 

Modern Germany, through her rapid development during the 
last thirty years, has become the classical land of the struggle be- 
tween modern and classical conceptions and institutions in Europe. 
All the contradictory tendencies which produced the conflicts of 
modern European life have assumed there a more typical and even 
dramatic form than in any other country. Conservative and reac- 
tionary forces, while still alive and powerful, have provoked in 
Germany the strongest reformatory activity. For this reason 
every department of public life is pervaded by a spirit of war-to-the- 
knife for freedom, social and economical, as against patriarchal 
forms of government ; so the only possible stand-point, even for liter- 
ary criticism in behalf of contemporary Germany, is the social one. 
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Professor Francke in his recent book gives a very complete ac- 
count of the different manifestations of this situation. Although 
written at different times and each without regard to the other, the 
essays of his ‘‘ Glimpses of Modern German Culture’’ form quite a 
unity, not only on account of the underlying fundamental convic- 
tions,—the same as in the author’s well known and valuable book 
on ** Social Forces in German Literature,’’—but also for the almost 
encyclopedic diversity of subject matter. And if written under 
the fresh impression of the moment, they ‘‘disclaim explicitly 
the sober impartiality of second thought,’’ they preserve the vivid- 
ness of this very moment and its emblematical value. Impressions 
of the literary movement, which in Hauptmann’s and Sudermann’s 
and other works gave an artistic form to the claims of modern life, 
are interestingly related. Vivid and thorough statements of social 
life under its various aspects are given in the sketches dealing with 
university institutions (the Leibniz ‘day of the Berlin Academy of 
Science), or with matters of wider and more general consequence 
(the Socialist situation; the conflicts of modern Germany, and 
impressions of industrial and patriarchal Germany). Although 
the author himself belongs to the elder generation, and is never 
blind to the greatness of the past and its representative men (as 
in his splendid chapter, Bismark as a national type), his position 
is emphatically for the champions of that ‘‘ real struggle for civic 
freedom’’ whose beginning he thinks not far from us. 

The book is an interesting contribution to what may be called 
descriptive sociology, and to be highly recommended to the student 
of contemporary European life in its social and artistic manifesta- 
tions. 

ALBERT Haas. 

Bryn MAWR COLLEGE, 


THe Cominc Peopie. By Charles F. Dole. New York and Bos- 
ton: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 1898. Pp. 209. 


‘‘The Coming People’ is the title of an attractive little volume 
containing twelve brief essays on current problems of thought, 
dealing chiefly with those that have a social and ethical bearing. 
The author starts out with the beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek: 
for they shall inherit the earth,’’ as his text, and interprets this to 
mean that by a process of natural, ethical, moral, economic, and 
social law, goodness and gentleness are destined to become supreme 
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in all social relationships. With a very liberal theology, the 
author tries to translate some old religious and ethical doctrines 
into phrases that make them applicable to modern industrial and 
social life. His chapters on ‘‘ Heroism, or Iron in the Blood,’’ on 
the ‘‘ Law of Cost,’’ on the ‘‘ Problem of the Prosperous,’’ are the 
best in the book, and are full of wholesome, sound doctrine. The 
author is strongly optimistic without being sentimental and with- 
out any evidence of gross ignorance of the sternest facts in modern 
society. 
S. M. Linpsay. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
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Tregelles. Flushing, near Falmouth: E. Pickard, 1898. [A pamphlet of 
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habitual, and Law, as what is just and reasonable. Full of quotations and 
not uninteresting, but hardly systematic. | 
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